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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The bombardment of Kovno by German guns of 
every weight and calibre up to 16 in. presents a climax 
in the use of heavy metal and high explosive. The 
effect of this upon the Russian defences must have 
been truly terrific. The outer fort which was first 
captured is described as being at the moment of its 
occupation a heap of dust. The Russian defence has 
been most stubborn and brave. For twelve days the 
garrison has sustained the full weight of the enemy’s 
artillery and assault without any really adequate means 
of retort. To endure and again to endure has been 
the hard task of the Russian soldier. 


Kovno is one of three fortress towns which bar the 
passage of the Niemen. It is the northern gate 
which gives upon Vilna and commands the route by 
railway into East Prussia. Its importance is declared 
by the nature of its defences. It is encircled by eleven 
forts; and German announcements do not outrage 
popular belief in speaking of 400 guns within the 
fortress. As the military gate to Vilna and a trading 
exchange of importance it would upon its merits be 
an important acquisition. Its importance to-day is 
increased by the fact that its capture implies the ability 
of the Germans to cross the Niemen in force and to 
threaten the communications of the Russian armies to 
the south on the Bobr and the Bug. These armies 
will have to be extricated with extreme speed and effi- 
ciency if the German ‘‘envelopment’’ continues to 
progress towards Vilna. 


Three achievements of the German Fleet have this 
week to be recorded. The successful attack by a 
German submarine in the A.gean upon a British troop- 
ship—an attack which has cost us a thousand equipped 
and skilful soldiers—is frankly one of the most serious 
blows which the German Navy has struck in the last 
few months. But it must be looked at in perspective. 


Hitherto, so far as the transport of the Allied Armies 
has been concerned, our dominion over the sea has 


have passed securely backwards and forwards in every 
sea packed with men and supplies. The seas may be 
regarded as secure a line of communication for the 
Allied Armies as any which could be commanded by 
land. The German Grand Fleet has, indeed, surren- 
dered the free passage of the seas to Great Britain 
without daring to put the matter to a test. 


We need not therefore regard the sinking by sur- 
prise of a single British troopship as cause for serious 
alarm. It is now clear even to the Germans them- 
selves that the sea belongs only to those who openly 
can ride it. No serious naval power can be claimed 
by a fleet which can strike only by stealth and when 
the enemy is absent. Naval supremacy is not in any 
sense asserted by sudden appearances beside defence- 
less merchantment or before peaceful seaside villages 
in Cumberland, or even by the fortunate surprise 
seizure of a real opportunity to inflict direct military 
harm. The German Fleet, vaunted and cherished by 
the German people with an ardent pride, can no more 
be said to challenge the possession of the sea than the 
footpad who lurks by the highway can be said to 
challenge the right and the power of the State to 
suppress him wherever he may be found. 


This brings us to the two further achievements this 
week of the German Navy—to the submarine which ap- 
peared off the Cumberland coast and shelled the small 
townships of Whitehaven, Parton and Harrington, and 
to the submarine which torpedoed the ‘‘Arabic’’. Here, 
indeed, are glorious assertions of sea-power! There 
was a time when German battle-cruisers dared a dash 
at Yarmouth and Whitby and Scarborough and other 
‘* fortified’? positions on the East Coast. Then the 
ships of Admiral von Tirpitz were caught and punished 
by Admiral Beatty. Their tactics have changed since 
then. These naval warriors now come under the sea, 
and choose a target well out of the beaten way, and 
not quite so closely protected as were Yarmouth, 
Whitby and Scarborough. And this is the Navy 


For twelve months crowded ships 


been complete. 


which solemnly claims to blockade the British seas ! 
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As to the sinking without warning of the ‘‘ Arabic ’’, | 
a passenger ship outward bound to New York, one | 
can add little to past comment. It simply means that, | 


when and where they are able, the German submarines 

will continue their ‘* Lusitania ’’ policy. It also shows 

that if the German submarines have recently been | 
rather less active in this way, that fact is due not to 
any respect for neutral protests, but to the measures | 
our Navy has taken to make these enterprises rather | 
more hazardous. 


The most heartening event of the week, from a | 
British standpoint, is the publication of Vice-Admiral | 
de Robeck’s dispatch upon the naval operations at 
Gallipoli during the landing of our Army. The dis- 
patch was written on July 1, and its curt, descriptive | 
style obeys such a cool discipline that readers do not | 
feel at once its fire and enthusiasm. Then, suddenly, | 
the writer lets himself go, in order to do justice to 
“the extraordinary gallantry and dash of the 3rd 
Australian Infantry Brigade ’’, led by Colonel E. G. 
Sinclair Maclagan, D.S.O. Later he says: ‘It is 
impossible to exalt too highly the service rendered by 
the rst Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers on the W 
beach ; the dash and gallantry displayed were superb ’”’. 
Equally superb was the unflinching bravery of all the 
landing parties; noble courage was general, so a great 
deal of it was passed by unrecorded. It is a pity that 
the V.C. cannot be awarded to masses of brave men 
as well as to individual acts. Five Victoria Crosses 
are given for valour shown after the beaching of the 
transport ‘‘ River Clyde’’, when on three occasions | 
Commander Unwin left the transport and encountered 
a terrible fire while doing necessary work to the bridge 
of lighters. He was aided by two midshipmen, 
Drewry and Malleson, and by two seamen, Williams 
and Samson. Williams was slain, but his family 
receive the Victoria Cross. It is a very great docu- 
ment, this dispatch, with its lists of naval honours, 
and its ample and wise justice. Ten midshipmen are 
commended for service in action; and ten will receive 
the Distinguished Service Cross. The future of our 
Navy is glorious in its youth. 


The latest operations in the Gallipoli Peninsula were 
directed against the enemy along the southern and 
Anzac lines; they included a fresh landing in strong 
force at Suvla Bay. Turkish prisoners declare that 
their side, after receiving considerable reinforcements, 
were getting ready for strong attacks on the British 
when Sir Ian Hamilton put his troops in movement, 
forestalling the foe by about twenty-four hours. The 
fighting was very severe and on both sides the casual- 
ties were very heavy. As for the landing at Suvla 
Bay, it was admirably planned and carried out by the 
Navy, but, in spite of the fact that the Turks de- 
veloped their greatest strength in the Anzac region, our 
troops from Suvla could not make progress before the 
encmy collected forces from his reserves, bringing to a 
standstill our advance at this point. Within the past | 
week our new positions have been consolidated, and 
the spirit of our men is excellent. 


On Wednesday, 18 August, Sir John French issued 
another brief report. His communiqué of 10 August 
referred to the consolidation of the recaptured position 
at Hooge. Since then our trenches in that neighbour- 
hood have been bombarded occasionally, but there has 
been no infantry fighting, with the exception of two 
small bombing attacks on the 17th, which were easily 
‘repulsed. On the remainder of the Front there have 
been intermittent artillery engagements of no import- 
ance. The British success at Hooge on the morning 
of 9 August was a brilliant affair, preceded by a great 
artillery bombardment, in which the French on our left 
took part. Not only did we retake all the trenches at 
Hooge captured by the enemy on 30 July, we followed 
up this success and made further progress north and 
west of Hooge, extending the front of the trenches 
captured to 1,200 yards. During this fighting our 
artillery shelled a German train at Langemarck, de- | 


railing and setting fire to five trucks. The captures 
reported were three officers, 124 of other ranks, and 
two machine-guns. 


Zeppelins come frequently, and most of them are 
untouched by our anti-aircraft guns. Their murderous 
doings are recorded in arid official announcements. 
Necessarily the information we receive is vague and 
lean and colourless. We have to construct from the 
fact that there were forty-six casualties all that we can 
see of this last event. It is necessary to suppress all 
information that would be useful to future raiders. 
The impassivity, the hard and cold neutrality of the 
official style, its frozen glacial phrases and laconicisms, 
necessarily omit any reference to the feelings of the 
country at large and the grief and anger of bereaved 
families and townships. ‘‘ Some houses and other 
buildings, including a church, were damaged ’’. The 
reader must take for himself these icy stock phrases 
out of their cold-storage. 


It is time the die-hards of the Radical Press in 
London and the Radical rump in Parliament made up 
their minds now to surrender to National and Obliga- 
tory Service, unless they set their prejudices and petty 
party passions infinitely above all patriotism. One by 
one, their own leaders and their own rank and file are 
leaving them and joining the cause of sanity, security 
and common justice. Every soldier who has spoken 
in Parliament or on the platform, or written in the 
Press, for weeks past with fresh experience of actuali- 
ties has declared dead against them. We believe they 
still cling to their prejudice against Lord Roberts’s 
cause and the cause of the country and of the Allies 
and of the British Army because they feel it is the soli- 
tary survival of their old programme: it is, as it were, 
the poor fig-leaf that alone saves them from stark 
nakedness. All else has gone by the board; and they 
cling with a sort of frantic desperation to this last 
shred of imaginary clothing and protection. 


The feeling is not unnatural; but by its persistence 
it is doing a vast amount of harm to the country and 
is serving the vicious and vindictive cause of Germany. 
The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’, the ‘‘ Daily News” 
and the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’? should make up their 
minds that the anti-Roberts and anti-Arm? line is past : 
their attitude is resented by many gallant soldiers and 
sailors who have hitherto supported them, and will be 
resented still more deeply as time goes on. The old 
anti-Roberts, anti-Army line is not only dead, it is 
mortified. 


We hope that authority will strengthen itself before 
Parliament meets by adopting in some convenient and 
practical form the recommendation of the ‘‘ Times ’”’ 
as to the Service members. We referred to that neces- 
sary step last week, and hope the Government will try 
to work out a plan. The House of Commons is 
obviousiy defective and weak when it is without the 
aid and advice of those who speak with fresh and inti- 
mate knowledge of Army and Navy matters: indeed, 
it should be regarded as part of the duty of a certain 
number of these members to attend at the House of 
Commons. The Staff of Parliament needs strengthening. 


When first the Sarurpay REviEw urged the necessity 
of obligatory national service: the war was young and 
the exact bearing of the question was realised 
by few. For many weeks the question appeared 
chiefly as a question of military service pure and 
simple. The cognate problem of munitions had not 
yet come into the light. In those days the Satur- 
pay REVIEW was quite lonely and unsupported in its 
arguments that obligatory national service was the 
fairest, simplest, and least extravagant and disorganis- 
ing way of raising men for military service. Now, 
however, that part of the case is well argued in many 
powerful newspapers. Unfortunately, however, that 
part of the question is not the whole, or even at the 
moment the most intensely important and practical, side 
of the question. 
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We would thetefore suggest to those fiewspapers 
which aré advocating, rightly and wisely, to-day the 
adoption of national service to attend miore closely to 
the industrial side of the problem: Obligatory national 
service is requiréd as much for the effeet it will have 
upon miners and munitions as for the part it will play 
in the actual raising of armies. Apart from the grave 
questions of fairness and decorum, which become more 
pressing with every week, obligatory national service 
is the one weapon which can once for all brain the 
selfish assertion of private as against public interest. 
No one imagines for a moment that this problem has 
as yet been settled. The miners are still insisting upon 
terms. The trade unions are still inflexibly enforcing 
their hampering customs. The lately-arrived en- 
thusiasts for national service should be careful in their 
articles and speeches not to lose sight of the industrial 
problem. One of the most potent reasons why we need 
to proclaim ourselves a nation in arms to-day is that 
only by proclaiming this can the nation adequately, 
and without check or loss, supply itself with arms. 
This is one of the reasons which makes the German 
Press and public so extremely anxious that we should 
continue to go astray in this vital matter. 


Nothing can usefully be said as yet concerning the 
negotiations now proceeding between Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and the Allied Powers. Nothing whatever is known 
to the Press as to the stage at which these negotia- 
tions have arrived. The public must be asked simply 
to wait, to discredit all rumours, and quietly to dis- 
courage the amateur diplomatists who can hardly be 
trusted to lose so clear an opportunity to play with the 
Balkan map. Ordinarily the amateur diplomatist is 
an amiable nuisance, and, at times, even amusing. 
But just now he is positively dangerous, especially 
when he hints at exclusive information and deep 
acquaintance with what the Powers intend to do next. 


Mr. Bertram Blount has written to us an angry or 
an amusing letter, which we print to-day. The defect 
of those ‘‘ plain men of business, Sir ’’, who have been 
so robustiously thumping and whacking the Foreign 
Office with all their might of late over cotton is this: 
they do not really know the reasons which hitherto 
have induced the Foreign Office not to make cotton 
contraband. How can they? They are not—very 
obviously they are not—diplomatists or intermediaries 
between the Allies and the Neutrals. This is just one 
of those questions—exceedingly difficult, complicated, 
delicate—in which the well-meant robustious whack- 
ing and thumping method is not effective. 


The Government, as indicated in the Saturpay 
Review last week, has decided to declare cotton con- 
traband; and we believe that better results may be 
expected from the new method. But the view that 
making cotton contraband will end the war shortly, 
and that contraband means no more cotton for Ger- 
many, is the view, we are sorry to say, of pure 
ignoramuses. ‘‘Contraband’’ must be added to the 
misused and misunderstood words of this war— 
to ‘‘phenomenal’’, ‘‘holocaust’’, ‘‘ hecatomb”’, 
‘* pirate ’’, and the rest. 


From 12 Downing Street the Parliamentary War 
Savings Committee is now sending out its pamphlet 
‘“Why We Must Save and How’’. Certainly nothing 
of its nature that we can recall has been issued from 
this particular quarter of London ere now. One has 
associated Downing Street of late years with anything 
in the world but small—or great—economies ; but here, 
from the historic headquarters of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer and Prime Ministers, are minute directions 
in the art of saving all round. We are told, for ex- 
ample (pages 15 and’ r6) how to save on our railway 
journeys—‘‘ those’ who’ travel first-class might well 
travel third, especially on long journeys ’’—on our 
weddirig presents; on our ‘‘ tips to servants’’; on our 
taxicabs; on our theatre tickets—‘‘ cheaper seats ”’ 


are recommended by 12 Downing Street—and on our 
accounts for cosmetics and on our manicurist. Even 
Golf is indicated as a possible field for drastic experi- 
ments if economy; and présumably—though this par- 
ticular item is not dealt with—our leaders will set a 
wholesome é¢xample on théir golfiig excttsions hence- 
forth by teeing up with an old gutty instead of with 
the newest half-crown rubber-cored ball. 


And the marvel is that the sermon is preached from 
the pulpits of Downing Street! It is impossible to 
miss the exquisite irony of the thing. The whirligig 
of time has surely never brought in quite such a droll 
revenge as this one. For Peace, retrenchment, and 
reform we may substitute in future War, retrenchment, 
and reform. Nor does the whirligig end there by any 
means. Thus on page 8 we are reminded that 
‘‘ during the first six months of this year we have 
bought £429,000,000 of goods from other countries 
and only sold them 4235,000,000 worth; that means 
to say that each day we have been buying from them 
just ovér £1,000,000 worth of goods more than they 
have bought from us’. And this from Downitig 
Street ! 


On Wednesday the London office of the ‘‘ Labour 
Leader ”’ was raided by City Police officials, and nearly 
a van-load of publications was taken away. A series 
of pamphlets on ‘‘ Labour and War ”’ will be read now 
in quattets where they can do no harm. é have 
done all in our power to draw attention to the seditious 
‘*literaturé ’’ which zealots and faddists have put into 
circulation. The National Labour Press, Ltd., Man- 
chester, has published a few things which certainly ask 
for official consideration. 


Where is the sense in the idiotic parade of buttons, 
shoddy silly little blue and gimcrack gilt buttons, 
which an immense numbér of young men “‘ sport ”’ in 
London to-day? The coster of Phil May’s cléver 
sketches, it is trué, wore rows of imitation pearl 
buttons down his trousers, but at least they served to 
give a certain character to his dress: there Was orna- 
ment of a kind in fhose buttons. But the buttons and 
similar emblems worn in the coat to-day by young men 
aré objectless: they are not ornamental; whilst, far 
from éxcusing their wéarers from military servicés, 
they, of course, merely serve to draw lamentable atten- 
tion to thosé wearers. The button-and-badge folly 
surely cannot much farther go. 


Moreover, there is this point about young men sport- 
ing blue and gilt buttons, badges, and what not—it 
quite prevents men who are well over the military 
service age from indicating by any distinctive mark of 
the kind that they are éngaged in public work for the 
country ; for if they wéar a badgé, they mérely tend to 
class themselves among the pretenders. The sooner 
this button-and-badge nuisance is stopped and killéd 
by ridicule the better in all ways for the coutitry. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the vast majority of 
the buttons are purély fictitious; many of them relate 
to somé pottering little cycle club or the like. 


We lately suggested to the ‘ British Weekly” 
that it might help’ us a little by protesting against the 
loathsome and disgusting’ Bridés and Baths sensation. 
The Weéékly however, has fot résponded. 
The Brides and Baths case—which flaréd on the 
posters of some of the Puritan and pacifist organs of 
the Press day after day for awhile—has been a disgrace 
to London: The placarding and’ hard lining and work- 
ing up of such vile Korrétrs ovght to be sternly dealt 
with by the London Police. It is time Scotland Yard 
moved in the matter. 


Meanwhile we are glat!' to notice that several papers 
have hat the courairé, uninvited, to quote the ‘‘ Satur- 
day Review’ comments of this scandal, notably the 
Glasgow Citizen'’? and ‘‘ Public Opinion ”’. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE ROYAL PART. 


ORD MORLEY, writing as a political philosopher, 
explained the position of the King in our Con- 
stitution as one who represented the ‘‘ ideal unity of 
the State’’. He was thinking perhaps of Plato—of 
the mysterious soul of a commonwealth which is more 
than the sum of its individual souls: an ideal being 
whose sentience and will are not expressed in votes of the 
Ecclesia or in judgments of the Boulé. He was think- 
ing, at least, of something in the life of a State which 
draws together all parties in a common sentiment 
and purpose, something which is above and beyond 
party or class, which stands quite definitely for the 
country. Like most conceptions which are starkly 
simple, which belong to the half dozen elementary 
ideas which all men and women share in all times and 
places, this ‘‘ideal unity of the State ’’ is difficult to 
analyse or describe. One could as well describe to a 
blind or deaf man what colour was or sound as describe 
to the man in whom the sense of country was lacking 
what we mean by the “‘ ideal unity of the State’’. It 
is just that simple, essential, and primitive thing for 
which thousands of men in the King’s armies to-day 
are offering their lives. Very few of them have ever 
heard of the ‘‘ ideal unity of the State’’. Not many 
of them have talked or even consciously thought much 
of ‘‘patriotism’’ or ‘‘country’’. If they think de- 
liberately of these things at all their thoughts will 
mostly take some special or concrete shape. Their 
“country ’’ for them is some hillside, village, or street 
where they have lived. Or the word calis up a vague 
panorama of generals and kings in stories heard out of 
the heroic history of Great Britain. Or perhaps it sug- 
gests no more than a thumbed map of this ‘‘ nook- 
shotten isle of Albion’’. The particular image varies 
with the mind and life of each individual. 

But there is one symbol which all through the British 
Empire serves alike for all. Whatever be our private 
and personal motive for serving the country at this 
time, such service must come in the end for its concrete 
offer and acceptance to the steps of the Throne. There 
is but one symbol which represents for all alike the 
ideal unity of the State which every soldier and worker 
in the Empire is pledged to defend and fortify. That 
symbol is the Imperial Crown of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Dominions beyond the Sea—a symbol 
which focusses upon itself every diversity of loyalty 
and service. 

It is a most constant lesson of history that anything 
which increases in a nation the sense of unity and 
patriotism naturally strengthens the Crown, or what- 
soever stands in default of the Crown for a symbol 
of the nation’s corporate life. The quiet and inevit- 
able process whereby in consequence of the great 
national struggle in which we are engaged the British 
Crown is acquiring fresh significance and strength has 
not yet been sufficiently noted or acknowledged. The 
conduct of the King himself, so free of all display, is 
the chief reason why the work of the Crown and the 
uplifting of its authority and prestige is less remarked 
than it should be. The absence of any pose, any 
theatrical sense of a conspicuous part to be played in 
the full red light of war, keeps the King’s name from 
frequent and immediate notice in print or speech. But 
this is far from signifying any loss of importance in 
the high part which the King is playing at this time. 
The dignity and reserve of the British Crown at this 
moment will prove invaluable in months to come, more 
especially as it contrasts so conspicuously with the 
conduct of that other monarch on whom will rest the 
chief responsibility for the war. In the British Crown 
Europe will recognise a power identified with none of 
the trappings or noise of war, but standing quite 
definitely for a firmly united Empire, resolved upon a 
secure and lasting peace. The King has chosen to 
play his part in the war in the best way. His quiet 
visits to the Army and Fleet were unostentatious. 
There were no references to a victorious sword or the 


future of the Empire or impenetrable armour. The 
King took just a personal message to his soldiers and 
sailors. To the Army he has given his son to share 
personally the fortunes of war; and the conduct of the 
Prince of Wales is inspired with exactly the quiet devo- 
tion and modest ideal of public service with which the 
Crown is best associated at this time. To the Navy 
the King could speak as a sailor—one who knows the 
Fleet through and through, whose dearest wish it 
would be to act with the Navy if his office permitted. 
The King has all through read and executed his duty 
with prevision and tact. He has increased the honour 
of his house and is daily preparing for it a great part 
in the coming time. 

The war has strengthened the Crown by uniting the 
nation. The gain to the British Crown in the elimina- 
tion from our domestic politics of their most alarming 
features is in itself immense. It would be idle to 
deny that the pass to which our politics had come in 
July of last year must ultimately have very seriously 
embarrassed the King. Such a position or anything 
approaching it can hardly recur after the War. Even 
if there returned into our party politics at the close of 
a victorious war anything approaching such a con- 
dition of affairs the Crown would be in a far stronger 
position to meet it. It would have behind it months of 
national effort in which it stood for all the influences 
which have suspended party strife and brought the 
nation to a sense of its common interest and honour. 
These considerations may at this time seem fantastic 
and remote; but they serve at any rate to emphasise 
the main truth as to the British Crown at all times— 
namely, that it must inevitably gain by all that makes 
the Empire united and strong and lose by all that 
threatens to embroil or weaken it. It is only natural 
that this should be so. For the King is still, not per- 
haps according to the strict boast of the absolute 
monarch but ideally and symbolically, the State. | 

Moreover, the King to-day is the only symbol we 
have which stands in any sense at all for that fine 
rally of the whole Empire to the British cause which 
will possibly prove to be the most abiding and impor- 
tant result of the war. Kingship is the one idea which 
unites the people at home with the people beyond the 
sea, which is understood equally well by the people of 
the British Isles, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, and India. Kingship does not of course 
mean quite the same thing in Tasmania and the 
Punjaub. It is one of those simple ideas which any 
people can colour with its own prepossession, tempera- 
ment and history. It is therefore the point of unity. 
It holds together the Empire in sentiment and by con-” 
stitution. It is fitting that this great imperial part 
should be played by a King who has always shown a 
deep interest in imperial things, who has travelled 
over almost the whole Empire, and is personally 
known in its wider provinces. The King is the sole 
representative of the Empire who is constitutionally at 
home equally in all its parts. The British Parliament 
is one among many. The Prime Minister of Great 
Britain would find friends and colleagues in Capetown 
or Melbourne; but he would not find a place. Only 
the King serves as an imperial figure. In the words 
of the old jurist : ‘‘ The King directs all eyes. .“. .”” 

It is significant that in France and in Russia the 
representative of the nation, as distinguished from all 
parties, departments, classes and interests, has in an 
equal degree with the British Crown received an 
immense accession of influence and dignity. The 
importance of the French President to-day, in particu- 
lar, has most remarkably increased owing to the war, 
and the events leading up to the war. He, too, in the 
French manner, stands for France as no French 
Premier could do. A French or an English Premier or 
Parliament cannot, even rationally, stand for more 
than a part of the nation; and this matter does not, 
even in France, the country of lucid reason, end in 
demonstrable and flat logic. There is in every State 
with a purpose and life of its own a common sentiment 
which requires to behold itself concretely. In France 
to-day that sentiment is the strongest thing in the life 
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of France; and therefore the President of France has 
become the most honoured figure in the national life. 
The French Presidency, like the British Crown, will 
come out of the war with added prestige and authority. 
Of Russia, where the Tsar and his people have come 
together to build anew the foundations of Russian 
politics and life, it is hardly necessary to speak. 

One thing is clear to-day among many that are dis- 
puted. All those who in any way are serving the 
Empire inevitably look to the Crown as the symbol of 
our imperial resolution and unity. The King is 
assured by virtue of his high office, and of the silent, 
wise and continuous work he personally brings to it, 
of that old and deep regard and loyalty for kingship 
which is bred in the bone of the English race and 
temper. 


THE CRAVEN GERMAN NAVY. 


EGITIMATE war has been so uncommon in the 

heinous record of the German Navy that the British 
transport sunk by submarine in the A@gean has affected 
us all not only as a tragic loss, but as an event almost 
unimaginable, so far off is it from the foul routine of 
craven outlawry which the Grand Admiral von Tirpitz 
and the Kaiser have imposed on their naval officers 
and crews. That a German submarine should bom- 
bard at random towns on the Cumberland coast is 
reasonably Prussian; it helps the German Navy to 
vie against those cowardly Zeppelin raids which 
maim and kill civilians. ‘‘ Frightfulness’’ has its 
emulation, its jealous rivalries; Zeppelin commanders 
are eager to surpass the ravaging work done among 
women and children and civilians by zealous battle 
cruisers and by shark submarines; and naval com- 
manders compete zealously with one another. The 
sinking of the White Star liner ‘‘ Arabic’’ is an 
attempt to rival the horror of the ‘‘ Lusitania’’. It is 
German through and through. 

But the Aigean exploit is different: it belongs to 
modernised naval warfare, and courage and craft are 
necessary in an attack on British troopships. The 
point of view has changed since torpedoes and other 
infernal inventions received no approval from British 
sailors. To-day they are part of the game, and not 
many will recollect that a century ago, when the 
Americans employed mines and torpedoes in an attempt 
to destroy H.M.S. ‘‘ Ramillies ’’, Sir Thomas Hardy 
protested strongly to the American Government. Even 
fire-ships, though used in the British Navy, offended 
then the sportsmanship of officers and men. Admiral 
Gambier looked upon fire-ships as ‘‘ a horrible and anti- 
Christian mode of warfare’’; and Cochrane threat- 
ened the enemy with severe reprisals if any fire-ships 
tried to do harm to his squadron. But times and 
customs change, not always for the better; to-day a 
fire-ship would seem a trivial weapon in comparison 
with the science and stealth of submarine tactics and 
strategy. Judged by current ideas, the sinking of the 
‘** Royal Edward ’’ was a brave act, for British troop- 
ships are guarded with the utmost care and skill. For 
nearly thirteen months they have been safe everywhere. 
At least a million of men have crossed the seas without 
experiencing more risk and trouble than long railway 
journeys at home would have brought to them during 
a rapid and thronged mobilisation. India, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and Africa have been united 
securely to the war zones; and neither civilian France 
nor civilian England has thought anxiously of sea 
dangers in the transport of troops. But now, at last, 
we are faced with the loss of a thousand gallant men. 

We have learnt, too, that a German naval officer 
here and there is willing to take the risks of genuine 
warfare. Here is a surprise indeed. Even the German 
seamen who achieved a fair victory over Cradock 
—a victory which as conspicuously as their ensuing 
defeat by Sir Doveton Sturdee seemed to promise some 
‘“‘fight’’ and gallantry in the German Fleet—made 
no real attempt to rescue their drowning antago- 
nists. It was easier to hurt the conscience of civilised 
nations than to follow the example set at Trafalgar by 


Collingwood, who, after Nelson’s death, sent tenders and 
boats to rescue 250 brave fellows from the ‘‘ Achille ’’, 
a French ship which had burnt to the water’s edge. 
“Your nation, Sir, and mine’’, Nelson wrote to a 
French naval officer, ‘‘ are made to show examples of 
generosity as well as of valour to all the peoples of the 
world’, And none can say that German sailors are 
unacquainted with the manly, chivalric traditions which 
the British Navy has inherited from its great admirals 
and their discipline. Two months before the outbreak 
of war—in June, 1914—these traditions were men- 
tioned at Kiel during a banquet given by Grand 
Admiral von Koester to Vice-Admiral Sir George 
oe and his officers. The Grand Admiral 
said :— 

“‘ It will always be the aim of our Navy to emulate 
the noble deeds and to live up to the exalted traditions 
of the gallant British Fleet. Nelson is dead, but his 
spirit lives to-day in all those seamen who place 
honour and glory before the material advantages of 
their service. The German Navy looks up to Nelson 
with awe and reverence, and its highest ambition in 
the hour of destiny will be to aspire to his ennobled 
example.”’ 

At the Hague Conferences, too, Germany’s repre- 
sentatives talked eloquently; above all in 1907, when 
Baron Marschal von Bieberstein declared that a belliger- 
ent who put down mines would assume a very heavy 
responsibility towards neutrals and pacific navigation, 
and that warlike acts must not be ruled exclusively by 
the stipulations of international law, since other factors 
—conscience, good sense, and the sentiment of duties 
imposed by the principles of humanity—ought to be the 
surest guides for the conduct of seamen, and the most 
effective guarantees against abuse. Words, words, 
words! As soon as war began Germany learnt that 
her naval aims were countered by the foresight of the 
British Admiralty, so she turned from morals to 
murder, laying mines in the pathways of merchant 
shipping off the East Coast of England, and doing 
ail in her power to enrage our generous Government. 
Meartime the humiliation of the German Grand Fleet 
stung von Tirpitz and the Kaiser. Too many dangers 
awaited the Grand Fleet in the North Sea, and too 
much tedium slackened the nerves of its men in the 
cosy refuge of fortified harbours. Something must be 
done, and the wording of Hague Conventions was re- 
viewed with more than legal vigilance and cunning. 
Now and then von Tirpitz and his advisers were 
cheered by their research into words and phrases. For 
example, Germany had agreed never ‘‘to lay auto- 
matic contact mines off coasts and ports of the enemy 
with the sole object of intercepting commercial ship- 
ping’’. ‘‘ With the sole object’’, note well: and by 
what means could anyone prove that German contact 
mines were placed off the English coast for the sole 
purpose of destroying merchant craft? Again: 
‘‘ Vessels employed exclusively in coast fisheries or in 
the services of petty local navigation are exempt from 
capture altogether, with their appliances, rigging, 
tackle, and cargo”’. But Germany herself had no 
such exclusive use for coasters and fishing smacks; 
and she passed on her immorality to her foes, arguing 
that because she employed fishing craft for secretive 
war purposes, therefore she had a right to fire upon 
British fishermen and to destroy them and their boats. 
Despite the Hague Conventions she used a hospital 
ship as a spy ship, sending it into enemy ports and 
among enemy squadrons. From this fact she argued 
that all other hospital ships must be, or ought to be, 
scouts and spies; hence on 2 February off Havre an 
attack of Prussianised cowardice was made on the 
‘* Asturias ’’, a British fRospital vessel. 

Conscience makes cowards of us all; but, in the 
case of Germany’s naval crimes, conscience has added 
hell to cowardice. It was conscience, we suppose, 
that told the German Embassy at Washington to ad- 
vertise the forthcoming attack on the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’—a 
wholesale murder plot so incredibly monstrous that the 
advertisements were disbelieved. The Lusitania 
was sunk on 7 May, and three days later Germany 
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sent a telegram to the United States Administration 
blaming Great Britain for the crime. Public opinion 
in Germany rejoiced; it was a great naval event to 
drown women and children, with other travellers; 
and a committee began to collect money as a national 
offering to the officers and men of the submarine. A 
Grand Admiral and his great staff planned the murder, 
and a whole nation acclaimed it as “‘ a great triumph 
for German sea power’’. Meantime the glorious Ger- 
man Fleet has taken the air sometimes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Heligoland (an apt name for the last 
refuge of craven miscreants). 

This, at least, is clear. The German Grand Fleet 
can claim to-day none of the honours of the sea. 
These belong alone to the German seamen who could 
not refuse a contest—to Admiral von Spee and Cap- 
tain Miller. Naval power does not in any real sense 
belong to a fleet which has dared two flying trips to 
the East Coast, sent an occasional vessel upon a 
hurried promenade within easy reach of port, and is 
reduced to striking under water, and appearing in 
places where its messengers are not likely to be ob- 
served. Germany alone among the nations which 
have talked of their ships has refused the ordeal by 
battle. Within recent years a Russian Fleet once sailed 
round the world to meet an enemy. A Spanish Fleet 
once splendidly put everything to the touch. Germany 
has been content to celebrate her sea power in the Press 
and for the rest to send her ships to steal about under 
water in the dark, and to add industriously to her long 
list of craven murder-plots as this week in the sinking 
of the ‘‘ Arabic ’’. 


IS GERMAN DIPLOMACY A CLODHOPPER? 


HE publication in the New York ‘‘ World”’ of 
some secret documents illustrating the methods 

of the German Foreign Office enforces our warning of 
a week ago as to the peril and folly of underrating the 
cleverness of German diplomacy. It has become a 
habit in the English Press to assume that German 
diplomatists are coarse and blundering simpletons; 
that their activities are invariably ridiculous ; that they 
can safely be left to defeat themselves in their own 
time and way. We hardly think this view would be 
well received at the British Foreign Office. Those 
who have to deal with German diplomatic schemers 
very quickly realise that they are dealing with alert, 
unscrupulous and very dangerous opponents. There 
is, as we have pointed out, one mistake which the 
German diplomatist has tended rather frequently to 
make ; but even this he is learning to correct. Hitherto 
he has reckoned quite cynically and almost solely upon 
a frank appeal to the self-interest of his correspon- 
dents. He has allowed too little for the moral and 
generous motives which, despite the worldliness of the 
world, do really count in national affairs. Germany’s 
worst blunder in this kind was her “ infamous pro- 
posal’’ to Great Britain in July of last year. But 
now the German diplomatists are learning to change 
their ways; and of late such blunders have been rare. 
German diplomacy has in fact been, all things con- 
sidered, remarkably skilful. The methods of Germany 
have not been clean or pretty; but they have been 
effective. She has, within limits, had her way. 
Belgium is invaded and desolate; but the moral 
account has, so far as it concerns international virtue, 
yet to be settled. Germany has torn to shreds every 
international ideal, every shred of scrip to which the 
civilised Powers of the world have set their individual 
seals. But this has as yet made no difference what- 
ever to her diplomatically. She is still exchanging 
polite notes and sentiments with the neutral nations. 
Diplomatists who can still obtain for a nation which 
has done what Germany has done the utmost courtesy 
and consideration from powerful Governments are 
clearly not to be regarded as simpletons. A Foreign 
Office which, with von Tirpitz hanging about its neck, 
can yet engage successfully in polite correspondence 
with a humane and civilised Power has clearly to be 
taken seriously. We may say that the German 


Foreign Office is a wicked Office. But it is un- 
doubtedly a cunning, and not a clumsy, Office. There 
may even be method for those who can discover it in 
the inconsistencies which so heartily amuse the British 
Press, and in the rudeness which is so invariably mis- 
taken for sheer hobbledehoydom. 

At any rate it would be well for the public to study 
very carefully the documents now appearing in the 
New York ‘‘ World’’. They are as unscrupulous as 
the invasion of Belgium. They undoubtedly are a 
breach of what is commonly understood as _ inter- 
national courtesy. But they are not stupid. They 
reveal, indeed, as complete and as clever a conspiracy 
as could well be expected of a Government which 
neglects no detail and no labour in any scheme which 
it seriously undertakes. 

This particular conspiracy had for’ its object the 
spreading of the German point of view in America. 
It was to be kept secret from all but a half-dozen people 
in Berlin. No one was to know of the German money 
and direction which lay behind an apparently honest 
American undertaking. There was to be no coarse 
preaching of German ideas, no obtrusive pushing of 
German interests. This American syndicate was to 
offer ‘‘news’’ only—news which should be sold to 
American editors, and should have no apparent bias 
one way or the other. The common charge that 
German diplomatists are incapable of seeing any point 
of view but their own is rudely shaken by the very 
clear evidence in these documents of a close and inti- 
mate study of American editors. Thus it is laid down 
that ‘‘ everything must be communicated to them in 
the form of news, as they have been accustomed to 
this and only understand this kind of propaganda ’’. 
Also we are told that the ‘“‘ news ’’ must be sold to 
them because ‘‘the American editor despises news 
that is delivered for nothing ’’. Also, as the American 
editor is a discerning man, not easily outwitted, there 
must be great care to keep any appearance of pre- 
judice from peeping through. The success of the 
scheme is described as depending entirely upon 
‘subtlety of representation’’. There are some in- 
teresting disquisitions on ‘‘ American tastes and 
American feeling ’’. Don’t, the German Foreign Office 
is advised, mention Belgium any more, or suggest 
that England is responsible for the war, or talk about 
German culture (because the Americans, too, are cul- 
tured); and there is the following useful caution con- 
cerning the relative value of propaganda which can be 
traced directly to Berlin and propaganda which is fur- 
nished with an alias, and as to how this alias might 
be effectively worked : 

‘*In this connection it may be mentioned that a 
single wireless telegram sent by Corey in the German 
cause has been more useful than all the official reports 
sent by the Government by wireless since the begin- 
ning of the war. Furthermore, a telegraphic code 
would have to be worked out which, got up in a com- 
mercial manner, would make it possible to transmit 
such telegrams through a Dutch or Swiss bank friendly 
to Germany to a bank in New York also friendly to 
Germany. If this were carried out, an enormous 
quantity of material could be cabled over without the 
enemy knowing how it got there.”’ 

Is a Government which is so thoroughly well and 
artfully advised as indicated in this document to be 
treated as a clodhopper? Perhaps these timely dis- 
closures will check the tendency to despise too utterly 
the German intrigues. It is dangerous to underrate 
the enemy in any field. The public gained nothing 
but bitter and continual disillusionment by assuming 
that Germany was making an obvious and terrible 
blunder in thinking she could sustain a war of more 
than a few months’ duration. Let us be at any rate 
prepared to see her not always and inevitably fail 
when it comes to making mischief for the Allies in 
other ways. Germany, in the coming months, will 
have to be taken very seriously indeed in many diplo- 
matic fields. She is working steadily and craftily 
to-day in places where it is easier to make difficulties 
than to meet them. 
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THE WAY TO SHORT STREET. 


E recall a story about a famous black gowner 
told us long ago by one who was taken to hear 
him preach. ‘‘ You go for a walk on Sunday—do you 
know where you’re walking to?’’ exclaimed the 
preacher. ‘‘ You’re walking straight to Hell.’’ The 
black gowner’s saying has occurred to us lately in 
regard to a very common scene in those parts of 
London whither a crowd of pleasure-seekers drive or 
stroll out to dine and be amused at some popular 
theatre or music hall. Only it has occurred to us with 
a variation: instead of Sunday we would substitute 
any day in the week, and instead of Hell we would 
substitute the workhouse. We do not intend a sermon 
—or if a sermon, a strictly secular one—but rather 
to point out that this crowd, a large and very merry- 
making crowd, is going quite the wrong way to work 
should it really desire to come out of this war (and 
the uncommonly lean years which are to follow the 
war) with, financially, a whole skin. 

Our merry-making crowd, so far as can be observed, 
is by no means a particularly naughty or immoral one. 
We dare say its sins are no grosser than the sins of 
those walkers on Sunday whom the preacher con- 
signed to everlasting flames. Many rowdier crowds 
have at various periods been seen in London and other 
large cities, and we do not suggest or suppose that it 
gives the police any anxiety or extra work to speak of, 
or that its form of refreshment and form of entertain- 
ment are very shocking to Mrs. Grundy herself: it only 
sets forth to laugh at giddy plays and vapid piffle. But 
the point is not whether the thing is wicked or no— 
the point is that the thing is wasteful and unwise. 
The truth is our festive crowd of restaurant and revue 
merry-makers has not yet really got hold of the brutal 
fact that the country—including the merry-makers—is 
engaged in a harsh struggle, ultimately for existence, 
with a determined and vicious enemy; and that to 
come out of this struggle alive, or half alive, the 
country—including the merry-makers—must concen- 
trate its efforts on the war. Part, a large part indeed, 
of that necessary concentration is in economising our 
national resources in all reasonable ways. Economis- 
ing our national resources does not mean that we shall 
go about in sackcloth and ashes, moaning and groan- 
ing about the clear fact that Germany has the upper 
hand to-day on land; nor that we should deny ourselves 
reasonable comforts and entertainments; nor that we 
should forgo the refining influences that raise men 
above the beast creation—good recreation in the con- 
sidered sense of that ill-treated word, good literature, 
good art. But it does mean that we shall refrain 
sternly from throwing away our money lavishly on 
kickshaws and trumpery. This is not merely the view 
of some nasty disagreeable misanthrope or spoilsport 
or some ‘‘ sowre complexioned’’ Puritan. Nor is it 
the view of some dismal, croaking ‘‘ pessimists ’’. 
For instance, there is the Prime Minister. He, who 
cannot be accused of being an alarmist or an exaggera- 
tor about the war, has let it be known that we must 
reasonably economise our resources ; the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who is not more given to panic than 
the Prime Minister, has let it be known; and astute 
men in figures, on both sides in politics, have during 
the last few weeks been preaching the same secular 
sermon. A wit, speaking of a political party, said 
that where its members were agreed they were not 
precise and where they were precise they were not 
agreed. But in this matter the members of both 
parties, wonderful to relate, are agreed and precise : 
they tell the people to be sparing of refreshments and 
to be sparing of useless luxuries—and who can 
seriously doubt that the merry-making in question is, 
to-day, in the nature of a useless luxury? 

The merry-makers are not awake to the actual 
nature of the struggle, and have not comprehended 
how much hangs on the issue. There are probably 
several reasons why they have not been awakened to 
it so far. For one reason, there is the British Fleet, 
which, by subduing the spirit of the enemy’s Fleet 


in food much as usual. For another reason, money 
appears to be flush enough—the fact that it poured 
into the Treasury in hundreds of millions lately with a 
sound of great rejoicing seems evidence of that. Then 
there is the obvious fact that in London we are not 
exactly stripped as yet of our youth and vigour as are 
less fortunate Continental cities, which serves to keep 
up the spirits or the illusions of our merry-makers. 
Besides, there is the fact that: for seven or eight 
months past—till quite lately, indeed, when Mr. Lloyd 
George and a few other ‘“‘ croakers’”’ and ‘ panic- 
mongers ’’ have struck a jarring note—the merry- 
makers have read and heard in the morning, and read 
and heard again at night, that the war must now soon 
be over. They have been given to understand through 
placards and headlines full of fortitude and patriotic 
hopefulness that it is nearly all up with the enemy; 
that America is extremely stern and angry and only 
needs a little more nudging by people over here; the 
Balkans on the verge, and so forth. ‘‘ Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry-making, for to-morrow or next 
month we are through at the Dardanelles ’’ is not quite 
a caricature of the attitude of the more sanguine sec- 
tion of the London public. . 

But, supposing even that their ‘‘ anticipation of 
events before they occur ’’ is intelligent, supposing we 
are ‘‘ through ’’ to-morrow or next month in this cam- 
paign or that, the glib merry-makers are, all the 
same, on the wrong tack. They are forgetting all 
about the bill, which has not been made out, much less 
sent in. They will presently be faced by it, and it will 
not be, as national service is at this moment, a debt of 
honour. It will be compulsory, it will be a conscript 
account, and it will fall especially hard on those who, 
with moderate means, have overdone, however inno- 
cently, the revue business. There is a tag from 
Tennyson worth occasionally remembering about truth 
which flies the flowing can, but haunts the vacant cup. 
Truth will haunt the vacant cup of the merry-makers 
with a vengeance presently, when the cruel facts about 
the war are driven like hot iron into them; and when 
even their funny papers with latest pictures of the 
favourite dancer fail to solace them. It may “all 
be over’’ with them in a year’s time, if they are not 
careful, instead of being over with the war. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (NO. 55), BY VIEILLE MousTACHE. 


N the controversy as to the merits of Ministers and 
ex-Ministers who are responsible for the conduct 
of the existing war, it may be of interest to read the 
letter of a much-abused Minister who, when England 
was in the throes of a somewhat similar experience 
more than a century ago, expressed his opinion as 
upon whom responsibility should rest under the cir- 
cumstances of a war. 

Although Mr. Pitt was, perhaps, the greatest of our 
Ministers, yet as the dictator of military strategy and 
war administration he could hardly be accounted a 
success. Few, however, will dispute the wisdom of 
limiting the control and guidance of a war to a very 
restricted number in the Council for the purpose :— 


‘* Henry Dundas to Mr. Pitt. 
Wimbledon, goth July, 1794. 

‘* My dear Sir,—I take it for granted that you will 
this day explain to the King the proposed arrangements 
in your Government, and you will, of course, state to 
him the accident which prevented the intended division- 
of the Secretary of State’s Department. I therefore 
feel myself obliged to give you the trouble of a few 
lines to entreat that you will not mention or more 
think of the idea you entertained of my being still a 
Secretary of State with a War Department. Per- 
ceiving that you have an anxiety about it, it is with 
real pain I speak so decisively on the subject. I give 
you my honour I have for these two days endeavoured 
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but the more I do so I find the ground hollow under 
me, and feeling as I do upon it, you are the last man 
to wish me to lend myself to an arrangement which I 
am perfectly convinced has not one public ground to 
support it, and must of course bring discredit and just 
animadversion on the person immediately the object of 
it. It would be gross affectation and adverse to the 
truth were I to state to you that in the present state 
of the Dependencies of the British Empire to have been 
the Colonial Minister of this country was not the object 
of my predilections in every view I could take of it; 
but I can at the same time assure you with the most 
perfect sincerity that there is no hour of my life in 
which I have felt more pride and satisfaction than 
when an opportunity offered of sacrificing that and 
every other sentiment of ambition to the accomplish- 
ment of an arrangement which you think of great 
national importance. I should be most insatiable 
indeed if I was capable of entertaining any other senti- 
ment, for in the accidents of life it has so happened 
to me that in a ten years’ administration of India and 
a three years’ administration at home the general run 
of occurrences have been such as to leave me without 
reproach and even to enable me to flatter myself that 
the world does me more than justice in the various 
departments in which I have had occasion to act, and 
God knows there never was a period more eventful or 
more critical in the moment than many which occurred 
during the period to which I refer. The idea of a War 
Minister as a separate department, you must on recol- 
lection be sensible cannot exist in this country. The 
operations of war are canvassed and adjusted in the 
Cabinet and become the joint act of his Majesty’s con- 
fidential servants, and the Secretary of State who holds 
the pen does no more than transmit their sentiments. 
I do not mean to say that there is not at all times in 
his Majesty’s Councils some particular person who has 
and ought to have a leading and even an overruling 
ascendancy in the conduct of public affairs: and that 
ascendancy extends to war as it does to every other 
subject. Such you are at present, as the Minister of 
the King; such your father was as Secretary of State ; 
such you would be if you were Secretary of State ; and 
such Mr. Fox would be if he was Secretary of State 
and the Duke of Bedford First Lord of the Treasury. 
In short, it depends, and ever must depend, on other 
circumstances than the particular name by which a 
person is called, and if you were to have a Secretary 
of State for the War Department to-morrow not a 
person living would ever look upon him or any other 
person but yourself as the War Minister. All modern 
wars are a contention of purse, and unless some very 
peculiar circumstance occurs to direct the lead into 
another channel, the Minister of Finance must be the 
Minister of War. Your father for obvious reasons 
was an exception from this rule. It is impossible for 
any person to controvert the position I now state, and 
therefore when you talk of a War Minister you must 
mean a person to superintend the detail of the execu- 
tion of the operations which are determined upon. 
But do you think it possible to persuade the public 
that such a separate department can be necessary? 
Yourself, so far as a general superintendence is neces- 
sary, must take that into your own hands. If it was 
in the hands of any other it would lead to a constant 
wrangling between him and the various executive 
boards which could only end in an appeal to yourself, 
and the decisions upon that appeal would give you just 
as much trouble as the original superintendence and 
direction. Besides, you will recollect that the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Commander-in-Chief, and now the 
Secretary at War are all of the Cabinet. I enter not 
into the question whether this is a good or a bad 
system in the present frame of our Government, but so 
in fact it is, and to maintain with any chance of success 
in the opinion of the public that another department 
was necessary for the conduct of the executive measures 
of war would, you may depend upon it, be a fruitless 
attempt. The public would put another construction 
upon it very disgraceful to the puppet who held the 
department. The very reverse will be the feeling of 


the public with regard to a person who, after having 
at the desire of his friend and for the accommodation 
of the public, held a great and laborious situation for 
three years, has, upon the same principle of public 
accommodation, returned exactly to the situation from 
which he was taken. If more was necessary to be 
said I could prove to you that your idea is impracticable 
in its execution. With regard to all the Colonies, 
where the mode of correspondence is already estab- 
lished, I am positive to create any distinction in the 
channel of correspondence (according as the object of 
the correspondence was peace or war) would create 
inexplicable confusion. I, however, avoid enlarging 
upon topics of that nature, because I am satisfied that 
upon a fair consideration of the subject you must be 
convinced that the idea was prematurely formed, and 
that the grounds upon which I have formed my decision 
are of a nature not to be refuted. I shall most sin- 
cerely regret if I have failed in that object, as it will 
be the first time we ever had the misfortune not to be 
able to convince one another; and I am sure of all 
moments in the world this is the last in which I would 
wish there should exist an exception. At any rate 
your candour and impartiality for me will induce you 
to feel that it is a point in which my own judgment is 
entitled to be the guide. 

‘“‘T remain at all times with the truest regard and 
affection, 

Ever yours, 
(Signed) Henry Dunpas.”’ 


It is interesting to note that in the composition of the 
Cabinet of those days the machinery existed therein 
for controlling, maintaining, and directing war opera- 
tions by sea and land. The letter suggests that a 
leader in the conduct of war could be found in the per- 
son of some particular man of ascendancy in His 
Majesty’s Councils. It is indisputable that had such 
advice been followed on the present occasion we should 
have been favoured by considerably more concentration 
of effort than we have hitherto witnessed. The critic 
will, however, not fail to remark that the handling 
of war in the days of Mr. Pitt’s Government did not 
tend to shorten the duration of operations. On the 
other hand, he had to contend with a strong political 
Opposition. In spite of the present Coalition, the at- 
mosphere at present still seems charged ‘with waves of 
political electricity. It would be of advantage if a man 
could arise and, like wireless, ‘‘ block ’’ the system. 
“The man is everything : the men are nothing ’’, says 
the great master of war. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
ECONOMY.—II. THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CO-OPERATION. 


By Lapy FRAZER. 


N my former article I insisted on the importance of 
attending to trifles, or what are called such, and I 
dwelt on the need of courage to disregard conventions 
when we set about the task of retrenchment. But in 
order to carry out drastic reforms courage, even if 
supreme, is not enough; co-operation is needed. 
Here, again, we may turn with advantage to France, 
where family relations in their intimate union and 
beautiful affection illustrate co-operation in its most 
amiable aspect. There life is still almost patriarchal,. 
and nothing is so conducive to economy as the tribal 
or communal system of dwelling together and holding 
together in all matters great and small. Where such 
ideal conditions are impossible, co-operation may be 
sought among friends and even among neighbours 
hitherto unknown. Thus several families could take a 
large house together in the country for their holiday, 
and avoid in that way some serious and heavy outlays, 
besides having probably a more lively and profitable 
time. Thus also a whole street might co-operate in 
having two or three governesses and two or three 
nurses to take the children of each house for an airing, 
instead of keeping, say, a hundred nurses and gover- 
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nesses to take out the same number of small people 


‘ daily. With so many young companions and with 


several nurses to look after them and after each other, 
the children would be happier and probably safer and 
better guarded, and the saving, if only of time, would 
be great. In the same way two cooks in turn on two 
ranges could easily fry two hundred rashers of bacon 
each morning for a whole street instead of a hundred 
cooks grilling on a hundred fires in a hundred pans a 
hundred slices of the pork which is so evidently neces- 
sary for the Britisher at the dawn of his day. 

But what of the hour of breakfast? What of send- 
ing for the savoury dishes? What of the bother and 
trouble of keeping it all hot, and so forth? Here also 
co-operation is needed. The breakfast-hour for the 
hundred or more families must necessarily be the 
same, and the fetching and carrying of the meal must 
be arranged for amongst the dwellers of that amiable 
street. or, the street being amiable, the words 
“‘trouble’’ and ‘‘ bother” are obliterated from its 
vocabulary, and it is a pleasure to the inhabitants to 
help one another. As to keeping the piggy fare hot, 
that of course is essential; but the difficulty is very 
easily overcome, either by hot-water plates or dishes, of 
which probably every household where there are chil- 
dren possesses some, or by a light hay box such as 
is sold for a shilling at the National Food Society 
on behalf of our soldiers in camp, or by some other 
device to be discovered or invented by those who like 
their food at once hot and cheap. Sluggards are, of 
course, ignored; let them go and fetch their breakfast 
themselves. The plan of co-operation in towns can be 
developed indefinitely. For example, why should not 
a whole street deal with one coal merchant and have 
their combustibles delivered at their doors on given 
dates? It would greatly save the cartage; and by 
setting free a number of the carters to serve their 
country it would be patriotic as well as economical to 
dealer and purchaser alike. 

In villages co-operation exists already on a large 
scale ; there the interest of the neighbours is considered 
much more than in towns; but courage, thought, 
ingenuity, and the wish to be serviceable and thrifty 
could greatly extend this mutual help, to the advantage 
both of individuals and of the nation. The important 
thing in this country—which, in spite of its democratic 
professions of faith, still dearly loves a lord—is that 
the example of a simpler life, of freedom from domestic 
tyranny, of liberation from old-established and extrava- 
gant customs, of courage to face the new and unusual, 
should be set by men and women of the highest rank. 
Our sovereigns are setting the example in this excel- 
lent way, and they follow an old royal tradition, 
which may hail again from France. For long ago 
Louis XII., known as the Father of his People, who 
shortly before his death married Mary, sister of our 
Henry VIII., said: ‘‘ J’aime mieux voir rire mon 
peuple de mon économie, que de le voir pleurer de ma 
prodigalité”’. This admirable saying should be taken 
to heart and acted upon by all classes, high and low. 
The small virtue of thrift will then have immense 


results, and the people who practise it in their house- 


holds will feel in a measure that they too display 
courage and resolution, and thus emulate in a faint 
way those who at the Front give their blood and their 
life to protect their loved ones at home. 


THE PROMENADES AND NOVELTIES. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


MONGST the many changes wrought by the war 
A is the dislocation of the musical calendar. We 
have hitherto reckoned 31 December as the last day 
of the musical year; but war was declared early in 
August, and it is now most convenient to reckon up 
our gains and losses after twelve months under the 
new conditions imposed by the war. Looked at in this 
way, it may be said that the season opened brilliantly 
last year, as it has this, with the Promenade concerts, 
which are now, and seem likely to remain, the out- 


standing feature of the year. Nothing can compete 
in importance with nine or ten weeks of daily orches- 
tral concerts of the first rank—concerts equal in point 
of finished playing to the more pretentious Symphony, 
etc., proceedings of what used to be, as has been re- 
marked, the grand season and is now merely the end 
of the musical year. The reader need not fear that I 
propose anything in the nature of a résumé of the 
twelve months’ work. I may sum up by saying that 
in the way of new compositions nothing particular hap- 
pened. The superb playing at the Promenades afforded 
me the greatest artistic pleasure; the few performances 
of the abortive season at the London Opera House 
were excellent; Mr. Landon Ronald and Mr. Beecham 
at the Albert Hall gave us some agreeable evenings in 
that barren desert; Mr. Isidore de Lara’s concerts of 
British music were good in intention, but, like the 
festival of British music, an artistic mistake; the same 
must be said of the three B’s festival; Sir Henry Wood 
and others gave us of their best. Nothing in the way 
of appraisement can be added; and we may cheerfully 
turn to what is going on to-day. 

The Promenades, then, first. The band has been 
altogether reorganised—not as yet wholly for the 
better. The néw Queen’s Hall orchestra ang the old 
—their case is not exactly that of ‘‘ Hesper-Phosphor 
double star,’’ for the morning star of to-day shines 
with by no means the brilliance of the evening star of 
yesterday. The domestic politics which have led to 
the change of name and of personnel are not my busi- 
ness, though sundry newspapers have made it their 
own; and it would be unwise and unfair to criticise 
the new combination until it has had a few weeks to 
get into shape. New brooms may sweep clean, but a 
reorganised band is necessarily at first a scratch band, 
and the members must learn to understand one another 
and get into touch with each other before they can do 
justice to themselves and to their conductor. We 
must wait and hear. For this reason I can hardly 
offer anything like a final criticism of the one novelty 
I have so far heard, ‘‘ The Death of Tintagiles,’’ by 
Charles Loeffler: my remarks must be an interim 
judgment. It is called a novelty by a composer who 
is not a modern German. Well, when is a novelty a 
novelty? In one sense it is a piece of music which has 
not been heard before in some particular town—in the 
case of Loeffler’s work, London. In a deeper sense it 
ought to be a piece of music that is really new—new 
in inspiration and spirit, in invention, in melody, har- 
mony, and design. Before considering whether Mr. 
Loeffler’s achievement can claim to be all this, can we 
truly say it has nothing of the modern German about 
it? The composer was born in Alsace and educated 
in Berlin. But, letting that pass, the music of ” The 
Death of Tintagiles ’’ is thoroughly German—in spirit, 
melody, harmony, design, and orchestration. — Un- 
fortunately I am unacquainted with Maeterlinck’s 
tragedy on which it is based; but it is hard to believe 
that anything of so distinctively Belgian an author 
breathes so strongly of Teutonic Walder and haunted 
Schlésser. That is the atmosphere of Loeffler’s work, 
and it comes from ‘‘ The Nibelung’s Ring”’. In the 
full sense of the word the music is not novel, not 
original; were von Biilow alive to-day, he might pass 
the same criticism as he did when asked ‘‘ whether he 
liked ’’ another novelty: ‘‘ I have always liked it ”’, he 
replied. Sir Henry Wood cannot claim that the work 
is not German and is a novelty: he can at best say it 
has not been played before and is by a composer not 
of German nationality. The workmanship is quite 
good; all the devices of German “‘ tragic ”? music— 
weird and unexpected turns of melody, sombre har- 
monies and instrumental colouring—are employed with 
confidence and effect; yet the thing clearly belongs to 
a period that is already passé, the period when imita- 
tors of Wagner were regarded, and regarded them- 
selves, as daring souls; the period when anyone who 
wrote a chord that could not possibly be classified 
according to Day, Macfarren, and Prout was an inno- 
vator indeed. Should I be asked why Sir Henry Wood 
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included it in his programme, I really don’t know. | peculiar brilliancy to the not uncommon passages of 


If I believed in the word ‘‘ heresy ’’—which I do not, 
for there are beliefs and beliefs, each heretical to the 
rest, and none to me—but if I did I should be inclined 
to say one heresy persists—that no one with a name 
unmistakably British can compose good music. The 
Promenades should help to shatter that creed, not 
maintain it. There is plenty of pure English music 
awaiting a first performance, music much finer and 
more original than Mr. Loeffler’s. 

On the other hand, plenty of English music will be 
given; and in the meantime our composers may take 
comfort—the foreigners are doing no better than we 
are. We may even learn something; at any rate we 
may see the futility of pretentiousness, of pomposity, 
of trying to imitate the big manner of Beethoven and 
Wagner. The manner will come when the matter is 
there ; when the matter is there the manner will cease 
to be felt overstrained, a ridiculous affectation. Sir 
Charles Stanford lately declared that no genuinely 
new music would be composed until we (or some other 
nation) had fed upon and thoroughly assimilated the 
folk-song of the country. With that one is bound to 
be in partial agreement. But the assimilation of folk- 
song cannot be consciously done; and I fear the 
English, like the Germans, have passed the stage when 
it can be done unconsciously. Are we cut off, then, 
from the possibility of producing any more great 
music? We cannot do it by copying Beethoven or 
Wagner, or even Strauss or Borodin or Scriabin: the 
inner impulse that leads to the New is not in us. It 
cannot be done by taking the beautiful tunes collected 
by Mr. Cecil Sharp and stretching them on the Pro- 
crustes bed of our modern forms by means of modern 
development. The only way it can be done is, I 
fancy, the way Mr. Rutland Boughton proposes, 
though he does not follow it: the return to simplicity 
—simplicity with a difference, a highly artificial sim- 
plicity. The simplicity I mean is that of Walt Whit- 
man. It has been argued that he adopted his formless 
form because he could not rhyme nor write lines that 
would scan. No greater mistake could be made; 
Whitman’s work is the most artificial product of the 
nineteenth century. Let anyone try to rival the prose 
of the Authorised Version, and then consider what 
Whitman achieved. Could we only, as he did, dis- 
card catch-phrases, clichés, worn-out pomposities of 
thematic material and harmony, and devote ourselves 
to the deliberately simple utterance of simple things 
sincerely felt—then we should see. Whitman, after all, 
had a great deal to say. 


DONNE.* 
By Doucias MAcLeane. 

HE ‘‘D.N.B.”’ complains that no attempt at a 
bibliography of Donne—pronounced, of course, 
Dunne—has yet been attempted. Mr. Keynes now 
gives it to us. Is Donne sufficiently an immortal to 
have made it worth while? Another Pico della Miran- 
dola, said his contemporaries. Mr. Gosse remarks 
that ‘‘ the influence of Donne upon the literature of 
England was singularly wide and deep, although 
almost wholly malign. His originality and the fervour 
of his imagination made him extremely attractive to 
the younger generation of poets, who saw that he had 
broken through the old traditions and were ready to 
follow him implicitly into new fields’’. In particular 
the ‘‘ Satires’’ were quite a novel experiment. In 
the next generation, in spite of his often ragged and 
tuneless versification, Donne was extolled by Dryden 
and paraphrased by Pope—two fastidious masters of 
metrical rhythm. Mr. Gosse’s verdict is that Donne 
‘‘excels in brief flashes of wit and beauty and in 
sudden daring phrases that have the full perfume of 
poetry in them. He has an imagination that harbours 
fire within its cloudy folds, and an insight into the 
mysteries of spiritual life which is often startling. 
Obscure and kindly language only serves to give 
*“* Bibliography of the Works of Dr. John Donne.” By 
Geoffrey Keynes. Cambridge: The Baskerville Club. Sold by 

Bernard Quaritch. 


noble perspicacity ’’. 

For all that, Donne is not everybody’s reading. 
Dryden pronounced him ‘‘ our greatest witt, though 
not our greatest poet’’, and Jacobean ‘“ wit ’’— 
though the word must not be taken in its present 
narrow sense—had often too much preciosity for 
modern enjoyment, especially when fantastic conceit is 
conveyed in a gnarled and unmelodious medium. It 
one compares Donne with an epigrammatic poet of the 
nineteenth century, Coventry Patmore, the advantage 
is wholly with the latter in respect of a tender sweet- 
ness and charm of style, as well as elevation and 
gracefulness of thought, and though the older writer 
has more flame it is often a murky one, and not seldom 
a make-believe. Take for example Donne’s first and, 
in his lifetime, almost only published poem, ‘‘ An 
Anatomy of the World,’’ occasioned by the untimely 
death of Mistress Elizabeth Drury. (Drury Lane is 
named from this family, and Donne had his home in 
their noble mansion for four years.) Of this blessed 
maid he wrote that to her person Paradise adhered, 
and that without her the world, which was but her 
suburbs or microcosm, was fragmentary rubbish ; that her 


‘“‘ Rich eyes and breast 
Gilt the West Indies and perfumed the East; 
Whose having breathed in this world did bestow 
Spice on those isles and bade them still smell so; 
And that rich Indy, which doth gold inter 
Is but as single money coyn’d from her ”’. 


Ben Jonson declared ‘‘ that Done’s Anniversarie was 
profane and full of blasphemies ; that he told Mr. Done, 
if it had been written of the Virgin Marie it had been 
something ’’. Donne replied that he had never even 
seen the lady, and was only describing ideal woman- 
hood in her. 

Jonson, in the same conversation with Drummond, 
remarked that ‘‘ Done, for not keeping of accent, 
deserved hanging ’’, though in the ‘‘ Compleat Angler ”’ 
Viator points out that ‘‘ Dr. Donne could make soft 
and smooth verses when he thought them worth his 
labour ’’, and quotes the really delightful ‘‘ Come live 


with me and be my love’’. Rough lines like the” 


following are a frequent jar :— 


** Thy beauty and all parts which are thee 
Are unchangeable firmament ”’ ; 


or, 
taper’s beamy eye 
Amorously twinkling beckons the giddy fly ”’ ; 
or, 
‘“ These rhymes too bad 

To be counted children of poetry, 

Except confirmed and bishoped by thee ’’. 
Donne rhymes ‘‘ danger’’, ‘‘ carpenter’’, and ‘‘ am- 
bassador’’. On the other hand, the modern reader 


has to allow for many archaisms of pronunciation, such 
as perséver, cémented, ignérant, spiritual, heroés, 
giant, comfért, schismatic, or sciénce, and to remem- 
ber that ‘‘ been ’’ was pronounced ‘“‘ bin ”’ and ‘‘ then ”’ 
“‘than’’. Donne is fond also of archaic words, such 
as throughshine, eloign, surquedry, outstreat, hoiting, 
through-vain, or leese; speaks of the extemporal song 
of heaven; and calls the turquoise ‘‘ compassionate ”’ 
because it changes colour with the wearer’s health. 
Picturesque phrases abound in his verse, such as 
sweet sweat of roses’’, ‘‘ vice-nature custom ’’, 
Christ’s ‘‘ gallant humbleness’’ on Calvary, our own 
‘‘intermitting, aguish piety’, the ‘‘ cold quicksilver 
sweat’ of a poor aspen wretch ’’ that sees a ghost, 
beauty, Paradise’s flower’’, ‘‘ thoughts, the stars 


of soul’’, ‘‘my mind’s white truth’’, the “‘ tasteless 
flat humidity of dough-baked men ’’, ‘‘ the luggage of 
this clay ’’’, ‘‘ God’s great Venite’’ (the last trump), 


**the tender labyrinth of a soft maid’s ear’. And 
there are many alluring lines like these— 
‘* The East sends hither her deliciousness ”° ; 
deep 
Where harmless fish monastic silence keep ”’ ; 
** All divinity 
Is love or wonder ”’. 
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And especially in the ‘‘ Divine Poems’’ are found 
pregnant and happy expressions. The ‘“‘ fair, blessed 
Mother-Maid, God’s partner here, whose Flesh 
redeemed us”’ is ‘‘ that She-cherubin which unlocked 
paradise ’’, the high abbess of the ‘‘cold, white, snowy 
nunnery ’’ of consecrated virgins; the twelve Apostles 
are an “‘ illustrious zodiac’’, and Donne speaks of 
‘‘ the sacred academy above ”’ of doctors of the Church, 
the ‘‘ eagle-sighted prophets’, the ‘‘ scattered mystic 
Body ”’ of Christ, the ‘‘ virgin squadron of white con- 
fessors’’, the ‘‘ universal quire’’ of the redeemed, 
“* warmed with one all-partaking fire ’’, the patriarchs, 


“* Those great grandfathers of the Church which saw 
More in the cloud than we in fire’’. 
The Church itself is ‘‘ God’s Court of Faculties ’’. 


As a specimen of Donne’s secular and lyrical style, 
take the lines called ‘‘ Break of Day ”’: 


** Stay, O sweet, and do not rise; 
The light that shines comes from thine eyes. 
The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
Because that you and I must part. 
Stay, or else my joys will die 
And perish in their infancy ’’. 


And here is an example of his sacred muse :— 


““O Holy Ghost, whgse temple I 

Am, but of mud walls and condenséd dust, 

And, being sacrilegiously 

Half wasted with youth’s fires of pride and lust, 

Must with new storms be weather-beat, 

Double in my heart Thy flame, 

Which let devout, sad tears intend, and let 

(Though this glass lanthorn, flesh, do suffer 

maim) 

Fire, sacrifice, priest, altar, be the same’’. 
It was a great change from the looseness and salacity 
of Donne’s earlier trivialities to the sombre gravity, 
rising at times to majesty, of the ‘‘ Divine Poems ’”’. 
But for this internal evidence of a deep conversion, we 
might have found ourselves doubting whether perhaps 
devotional ardour was not one aspect of his emotional, 
sometimes neurotic and sensuous, imaginativeness. 
Izaak Walton’s exquisite picture of the man was 
evidently seen through a haze of idealism, for it was 
an age of idealising biography. In entering the 
priesthood—just three centuries ago—he abandoned a 
fine gentleman’s ambitions not, like Herbert, to 
become an obscure country curate, but for a Court 
preachership and deanery. And yet the lines entitled 
““Dr. Donne’s Farewell to the World ’’ ring true. 
For the time it was also a valediction to poetry, which 
was not held respectable in a divine. He came, too, 
of a family which had for generations suffered for 
religion’s sake. There was something morbidly fan- 
tastic in the shrouded figure of himself—still to be 
seen, a relic from the Great Fire, in St. Paul’s—which 
Donne caused to be made before his death. But not 
in the rings, engraved with an anchor-crucifix, which 


he gave to his familiars—friends of mine have two of: 


these memento moris. Through the worst days of the 
Plague he stuck to his post. After all Donne was a great 
preacher as well as poet, and we have Walton’s beauti- 
ful description of him in the pulpit—‘tA preacher 
in earnest ; weeping sometimes for his auditory, some- 
times with them; always preaching to himselfe, like 
an angell from a cloud, though in none; carrying 
some, as S. Paul was, to heaven in holy raptures, and 
inticing others by a sacred art and courtship to 
amend their lives; and all this with a most particular 
grace and an unexpressible addition of comeliness ’’. 
In an age of sinewy and noble prose, his organ- 
sentences, says Mr. Gosse, rang out with a sonorous 
majesty. An example of this is the awful and heart- 
shaking eloquence at the close of the sermon on “‘ Fall- 
ing Out of the Hands of God”’. The following may 
also be quoted for its vivid realism :— 

‘‘ When we consider with a religious seriousness 
the weaknesses of the strongest devotions in time of 
prayer, it is a sad consideration. I throw myself down 
in my chamber, and I call in and invite God and His 


angels thither. And when they are there I neglect 
God and His angels for the noise of a fly, for the 
rattling of a coach, for the whining of a door. I talk 
on in the same posture of prayer : eyes lifted up, knees 
bowed down, as though I prayed to God; and if God 
should ask me when I thought last of God in that 
prayer, I cannot tell. A memory of yesterday’s plea- 
sures, a fear of to-morrow’s dangers, a straw under 
my knee, a noise in mine ear, a chimera in my brain, 
troubles me in my prayer ’’. 

Even when a trifler and worldling Donne had always 
felt within him the ‘‘in quietum cor hominis donec 
requiescat in Te.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
IF GERMANY WINS !—II. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Yesterday a friend said to me, ‘‘ If the Bryce 
Report on German atrocities had gone home to the 
people’s chivalry and justice there would have been 
no coal strike; but, of course, when all news year after 
year is headlined into screaming appeals for pence 
and ha’pence sensation becomes a commonplace and 
facts are discredited. The Bryce Report, united to the 
‘ Lusitania’, ought to have enlisted a million recruits 
in five or six days, and three millions in a gallant 
month. Yet it has had no great effect. The Brides 
in a Bath have competed against it, and with success 
apparently ’’. 

‘““Do you apply the Bryce Report to our own 
country?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Have you tried to see with 
your mind’s eye an invasion of England? ”’ 

My friend blinked. ‘‘ Why, no!’’ he answered. 
‘* Apart from air raids we’re safe enough here. Aill’s 
well with our Navy, thank goodness! No German 
soldier will ever set foot on British soil—unless a few 
of them tumble piecemeal from exploded airships.”’ 

‘* So you believe in the word impossible? ’’ I asked. 
‘‘Month after month we've been told that the Ger- 
mans could not ‘ possibly’ fight with success on both 
Fronts; and yet, while holding their conquests in the 
West, they’ve carried out in the East a gigantic 
strategy which has never been equalled. While men 
of the Belloc-Maude school were talking with a cheery, 
chatty confidence the Germans dared to be mad in 
order to do a thousand-mile job that seemed to be 
impossible; and what’s the result? Russia must re- 
conquer Poland before she can begin again from the 
points she occupied in August, 1914; and Germany 
has added another territorial hostage to Belgium and 
to the 15,000 square miles of invaluable French land. 
To defy the impossible is great war; and to feel safe. 
is to paralyse thought and action. Why, then, do you 
suppose that a military raid on England, favoured by 
chance and fog and daring, is impossible? Would a 
Prussianised Nelson think so if he held supreme com- 
mand over the German fleets? Would he not be 
willing even to sacrifice all his battleships if by so 
doing a fleet of transports could land several army 
corps in the North of England, to carry hell with them 
into jerry-built towns teeming with industrialism? | 

My friend laughed. ‘ Pish!”’ said he. Jellicoe 
and his men will keep us quiet in our Zeppelined 
island. There'll be no Bryce Report on British 
citizens.”’ 

‘« Suppose a sea-coming raid did land in the North ”’, 
I persisted, ‘‘ what then? Why should the people be 
in earnest when they are told all day long that they 
have nothing to fear in their own homes? How can 
they make real to themselves the meaning of the word 
‘ defeat’ unless they connect it with irremediable evils 
done to their own townships and trades and families? 
The people are not yet in deadly earnest. To apply 
the Bryce Report to our own country is patriotism, 
not scaremongering. We have all lived too long in 
the belief that England will never be frizzled by war. 
A chronic contentment has been born of personal 
safety.” 
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‘‘ Jove! but that’s true!’’ my friend exclaimed. 
*‘Even our alleged idealists—the Russells and the 
Dickinsons—are tepid in their few remarks on Bel- 
gium. They don’t realise in the least what a massa- 
cred country is in accumulated rapes and foul murders. 
Yes, no doubt it would do good to force the public to 
understand what in a few weeks an invaded England 
would become. But only a good soldier could do it 
properly. How the Germans would employ their 
armies in the North, among the congested townships 
and the thronged factories and shipyards, or what they 
would do in an attack on London is not a thing for 
laymen to talk of; the best of them are clever asses 
when they prate about military movements. But lay- 
men know, or should know, that German troops in 
England would be more criminal than they were in 
Belgium, since their hatred of England is much deeper 
and much fiercer. And they would come here as a 
forlorn hope, not to conquer the country, but to sell 
their lives as dearly as they could. Not a man of them 
would return to Germany, so they would make their 
devilry into a quintessence. Towns would be bom- 
barded and burnt, and every road along which British 
troops could march would be blocked with outraged 
women and children driven on and on by German 
bayonets and occasional bullets. Hostages would be 
taken by the thousand, old men and old women to be 
used instead of sandbags. Our people—even the 
women and the boys—would resist, and resistance 
would intensify the devii’s work. The very act of 
landing on English shores would madden the raiding 
Huns with pride and lust and frenzy. But an invasion 
of England is more likely to be an after-result of this 
war than a hellish act of its tragedy ’’. 

I nodded, and my friend went on: 

‘“VYes, honestly, I’m afraid of one thing: it is a 
definitive stalemate, a phthisis of exhaustion, a spent, 
consumptive truce favourable to Germany, and there- 
fore a crippled defeat for our side. So much has to be 
reconquered, and we’ve lost a whole year, since our 
military position to-day is what it ought to have been 
twelve months ago. A year lost! Think what the 
world has suffered meantime! And the real work, 
with all its thronged losses in killed and wounded, has 
yet to be done. Wealth has flowed in a Pactolus, but 


it has not come from a permanent source. Last of © 


all, day by day we’ve been greatly handicapped by the 
fact that no political party took sides with Lord 
Roberts and the vigilants. Hence there has been no 
organised criticism since the war began; and this 
means that the national crime of unreadiness has not 
been pressed home to the people’s conscience. What 
politician has been made adequately responsible for his 
pre-war blunders? ”’ 

It is worth while to brood over this point of view. 
On the r4th of this month the ‘‘ Times ’’ wrote as 
follows : ‘‘ If we are to attain victory in the great con- 
flict in which we are engaged we must throw into the 
balance the whole of our resources ’’. It is necessary 
to parade this truism in the thirteenth month of a war 
which has been a great deal more extravagant than 
any other. How very insular and British is this need ! 
And consider, Sir, what the loss of a year means. It 
squanders wealth in rapid, scurried improvisations; it 
enables the enemy to entrench conquered territories 
and to shelter himself also behind a living rampart of 
citizens; it drains blood and material strength from 
invaded countries; and turns an over-long war of de- 
fence into an over-long war of reconquest, to be 
followed by a nibbling advance into Germany, so that 
every danger is tripled. 

What is Destiny but the result achieved at last by 
human actions? It is to nations what an audit is to 
a business : and who can say that our past unreadiness 
and our present shifts and changes have brought us 
much on land that a sensible patriotism should accept 
as an adequate compensation in war for the loss of 
time and of heroic lives? Yet the people decline 


to educate themselves by contrasting the havoc of 
German movements with the slow results of our be- 


lated half-measures, such as the Munitions Bill and 
the tri-coloured makeshift called National Registration, 
a sexagenarian compromise decorated with a pink 
blush. So, Sir, may I attempt in a third letter to 
review the position of affairs in its relation to the most 
possible defeat that our side may suffer—the defeat, 
namely, of exhausted effort, with Germany still in 
possession of territorial hostages. 


To press this awful danger home to the public con- 


science is to plead for a tough, grim thoroughness 
from all stay-at-homes. Twelve years ago George 
Meredith asked his countrymen ‘‘ to take the warning 
the Germans give us, and to be armed, stationed, and 
alert’’. Yet there are ‘‘experts’’ and newspapers 
that still think it their duty to coddle their darling 
readers with a soothing syrup called ‘‘ cheery op- 
timism’’. They forget Meredith’s prophecy: ‘‘A 
slumbering England will offer Germany the choice she 
craves ”’. 
PRIDWIN. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Chelsea, 
12 August 1915. 

Sir,—It is a very easy matter for unknowing and 
irresponsible persons to criticise the Government and 
the War Office without any conception of the, to them, 
hidden difficulties which obstruct the carrying out of 
measures which they think can be enforced at once 
by a stroke of the Ministerial pen. When such 
criticisms degenerate into personal abuse of those who 
are straining every nerve in the service of their 
country and who have done wonders for it, such as 
Lord Kitchener and General von Donop, one is forcibly 
reminded of a line in Pope’s essay on criticism: ‘‘ Ten 
censure wrong for one who writes amiss’’. Such vili- 
fyings are apt to recoil on the heads of their authors. 

As to the Government, bold and resolute steps were 
expected from the Coalition, and such apparently have 
not yet taken place. Although it has long been 
apparent that the compulsory service of all able-bodied 
young men who can be spared is needed to bring Ger- 
many to her knees so thoroughly that she cannot rise 
again to disturb the peace and prosperity of the world, 
or be in a position to perpetrate again her hideous and 
unprecedented crimes and atrocities, no step has been 
taken to announce the introduction of a system of 
service similar to that of our Allies and our enemies, 
which alone can show that we are in real earnest about 
this war, and which alone can give us armies sufficiently 
large to take our share in crushing once and for all a 
greater enemy to mankind than Satan himself. There 
are no grounds for pessimism; we shall win, we are 
winning, but a barren victory would only be better 
than a defeat, and delay in bringing it about would 
bleed Europe white. Our enemy is as stupid as he is 
dastardly and cruel; the foul acts of murder, such as 
that of the sinking of the ‘‘Lusitania’’ and the slaughter 
of women and children, which met with such applause 
from the people and Press of Germany and Austria, 
serve no military purpose, they frighten no one, but 
they give proofs that they are committed by an utterly 
degenerate and barbarous people, with whom no 
terms can safely be made and no treaties entered into. 
If anyone in this country still doubts of the modern de- 
gradation of Germany and of the nefarious plot against 
the civilised world let him read ‘‘ The Soul of Ger- 
many’, by Dr. F. A. Smith, and “‘ J’accuse’’, by “‘A 
German ’’, who is such a German as one met and 
esteemed in Germany before she’ was corrupted and 
gradually pushed outside the pale by the criminal 
lunatic who rules her and the swashbucklers who sur- 
round him, and who push him by flattering his diseased 
imagination and by pandering to his absorbing mania. 

The greatest danger the world has ever known, the 
modern Giant Blunderbore, must be destroyed, but 
to do this requires the whole armed strength of the 
civilised world, and that strength can only be arrived 
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at when all the Allies put forth their full force. Our 
gallant Allies are all doing so; we are not yet follow- 
ing their example. Time is precious, the registration 
may eventually be useful, but it will be weeks, if not 
months, before its results can be known. We want 
a constant supply of men to reinforce our armies 
abroad and to make good the enormous wastage, 
which is the lot of every army in the field. This supply 
can only be forthcoming when, as in other countries, 
all young men physically sound, and not exempted for 
special reasons, are called to the Colours. The diffi- 
culties of the Government are not underestimated, but 
the issues of the life and death struggle with Germany 
are degradation and slavery or liberty and freedom ; 
and in face of such no difficulties can be too great to 
be resolutely faced and overcome. 
Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


COTTON AS CONTRABAND. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
76-78, York Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 
16 August 1915. 

Sir,—Fortunately, I am old enough to remember a 
periodical called the Saturpay Review which was dubbed 
by Thackeray, I think, with the admirable title of ‘‘ The 
Superfine Reviler Since then the Reviler has learned 
to coo, but, although its articles and notes are learned and 
entertaining, they lack that definiteness which I, as a 
young man, always found in the old Saturpay Review. 
I think that you have exercised a kindlier spirit. You 
take the view on your first page this week that the Govern- 
ment is in a difficult position, and you proceed in your 
second paragraph to indicate your hopes of an improve- 
ment in the present situation. You are, I am afraid, 
correct in thinking that, as stated in your third paragraph, 
the majority of thinking people are not yet fully acquainted 
with the matter. Certainly this is no fault of the Confer- 
ence of Chemists and Engineers, which, under the presi- 
dency of Sir William Ramsay and with the support of a 
strong body of those who had and have no private interests 
to serve, but wish well of their country, have fought . for 
more than half a year to prevent the flow of cotton into 
Germany, and have been met with nothing but evasions 
and rebuffs. 

You will forgive my free speech, which, I think, is the 
birthright of an Englishman, when I say that I cannot 
accept the quaint dictum in the second paragraph in your 
article headed ‘‘ Cotton as Contraband ”, which states, ‘‘ but 
first we would again most emphatically urge that no advice 
or suggestion, or pressure of any kind upon the Govern- 
ment can in this very difficult matter be of any great 
service or importance ’’, 

Now, Sir, if you will allow me, I will take you on that. 
Had there not been a pressure brought to bear upon the 
late Government and upon the present Coalition Govern- 
ment this country would have been in a situation far from 
enviable. Its situation is scarcely enviable now. It has 
been and is now allowing cotton to go through to the enemy, 
and is still quite unable to make up its mind what to do. 

In your fourth paragraph you say, quite incorrectly, 
‘The Government has to decide this in its own time and 
its own way”. With the greatest respect, Sir, to both 
yourself and the Government, I disagree absolutely. This 
is one of those statements of the ‘‘ wait and see’”’ order 
which, if pursued, can lead to nothing but disaster. I 
doubt whether you have understood how bitter is the feel- 
ing among common people (like myself) at the sluggishness 
which has “ informed” “ statesmen”? to a point at which 
they quietly acquiesce in the provision of ammunition for 
the enemy to kill these ‘‘ common people ”’. 

Your contributor goes on a little lower down in the 
fourth paragraph to say ‘‘ contraband is not a word to 
conjure with ’’. This, of course, is true. I do not know 
that it was ever used as conjuration, and certainly was 
never used thus by me; but the solid fact remains that when 


cotton is made contraband absolute it will be brought into 
port and will be held, both it and the ship carrying it, 
and the Prize Court will adjudicate upon the matter without 
haste and with perfect equity. The case of the ‘‘ Dacia” 
is entirely apropos, the practical issue being that the cotton 
cargo of the ‘‘ Dacia ’’ did not reach its enemy destination. 

Your contributor need not fear that people who have 
studied this question for months are under any misapprehen- 
sion, and if he feels that I have been speaking without the 
book I shall be more than pleased to see him at my office, 
to show him every datum in my possession, and I hope to 
convince him that it is a national duty now, not merely to 
ourselves, but to our Allies, who on the land have borne the 
brunt, to make cotton contraband absolute now. 

Yours faithfully, 
BERTRAM BLOUNT. 


THE WAR AND MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—With reference to Lord Midleton’s trenchant letters 
in the SaruRDAY Review anent economy in the Civil Service, 
may I point out there is equal need for economy in the 
municipalities throughout the kingdom, including, of course, 
the Poor Law? 

With a war costing at present over three millions per diem, 
it is unthinkable that that uncanny thing called Municipal 
Trading (sic), which transgresses all the canons of a sane 
political economy, can be allowed to waste the ratepayers’ 
money at this juncture. I would suggest to the Local 
Government Board that all municipal trading concerns not 
connected with the people’s health, and not regularly paying 
4 or 5 per cent. net profit upon the capital invested, should 
at once be closed down. 

The difference between a municipal undertaking and that 
of a private firm is that the former’s losses annually are 
made good from the unfortunate ratepayers’ purse, and 
r.aintained thus for years after the concern should have 
been scrapped; but the private firm’s business, being 
subjected to the working of inexorable economic laws, sinks 
or swims accordingly. Then why should it not be so with 
the municipal undertaking? Then I would suggest that all 
local expenditure be limited to those matters affecting the 
public health during the war. 

Quite £60,000,000 could be saved during the war in the 
Civil Service. These millions saved annually would assist 
materially in paying for the war. Surely our brave soldiers 
and sailors should be the first consideration now. It is well 
known the late Government starved both services for many 
years, whilst allowing the Civil Service and the municipalities 
carte blanche to waste in every direction. I would like to 
point out that any intelligent seventh-standard boy or girl, 
after a few months’ training, would be fitted to discharge 
the duties of 75 per cent. of the civil servants and municipal 
officials at one-fourth the salary the latter are paid. After 
the war, I would suggest to the Government and the muni- 
cipalities that they seek economy in this direction per- 
manently. 

Yours truly, 
H. R. Gawen Goaay. 


THE WAR BILL. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 
Sir,—Some years ago when the ability of the United 
Kingdom to pay old age pensions was questioned, you were 
good enough to publish a letter from me in which I pointed 
out that the United States was paying civil pensions, which 
were practically old age pensions, amounting, I think, to 
more than the total cost of the upkeep of the British Navy. 
I am emboldened, therefore, to submit the following, 
gathered from an article in the ‘‘ North American Review ”’. 
The * Review ” points out that in the American Civil War 
the cost to the North was a thousand million dollars a year. 
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In four years the North consumed 4o per cent. of its total 
wealth. The annual cost was, therefore, 10 per cent. The 
amount expended per capita per annum was $50—say £10. 
The population was twenty-one millions. 

Taking Mr. Asquith’s estimate of five billion dollars as 
the war cost to the United Kingdom for the first year, 
there is a per capita annual cost of one hundred and eleven 
dollars; but the wealth of the United Kingdom is so much 
greater per head than that of the North in the sixties that, 
although the cost of the war per head is greater, yet the 
percentage of the total wealth of the country, instead of 
being 10 per cent., is only 6°25 per cent. 

The “‘ North American Review ” summarises the compari- 
son in these words: 

‘Great Britain could, therefore, keep on at the present 
state of war expenditure for six and a half years before she 
had consumed as large a part of her total wealth as we (the 
North) did in four years—namely, 40 per cent. The war 
can scarcely last six years, but if it does the United King- 
dom will be subjected to no greater pecuniary strain than 
the United States was in the Civil War.” 

I trust that the foregoing may be of some aid and com- 
fort to those British pessimists who are looking forward 
to prolonged and disastrous financial strain in years to come 
as a result of the war. 

Joun Hawkes. 


LORD HALDANE IN A NEW PART. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Gatesgarth, 
Lindley, Huddersfield, 
18 August 1915. 

Sir,—I have read with the greatest possible interest and 
pleasure your article on ‘“‘ Lord Haldane in a New Part ”’. 
I hope with all my heart that Lord Haldane will accept the 
challenge you throw out in the last paragraph of the article, 
and that his Lordship will tour with his new doctrine “ from 
town to town-in order to make it as popular as it ought to 
have been long ago”. For this doctrine is one which has 
been preached in season and out of season for at least ten 
years past. The preaching has not indeed been in vain, but 
the response has been rather from the chosen few than from 
the many whom it should have reached. If a man with the 
weight and position of an ex-Lord Chancellor would take the 
present opportunity there could be no possible doubt as to the 
reception he would have; the ground has been well prepared 
and there is not a town in the United Kingdom that would 
refuse a crowded welcome. The preparation has been made 
by many and it may be claimed that they have done their 
work well, but to carry it out to the full throughout the 
country there needs a leader, especially at the present time, 
and it looks as if the leader were forthcoming in the person 
of Lord Haldane. If it is not too presumptuous, I would say 
that for my own part I would freely and joyfully do whatever 
might be in my power to assist Lord Haldane; and I would 
say further that there is already an organised body—which 
has done a good share of work—ready and willing to put all 
its force into such a movement as you indicate. The National 
Association-for the Prevention of Infant Mortality has done 
a large amount of spade work, and I venture to say this 
Association would throw its whole weight into a renewed 
and still more vigorous effort led by Lord Haldane to put an 
end once and for all to ‘ the terrible wastage of brain and 
muscle ’’ of which you speak. 

The work is urgent, it is practicable, it is being done; 
but—like other work which has been in arrear—it needs 
speeding up. Lord Haldane could bring this result into 
being. 

Yours truly, 
BENJAMIN BROADBENT. 


HOW IT STRIKES AN AUSTRALIAN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Townsville, North Queensland, Australia, 
Si1r,—Bernhardi, in his now celebrated book, in the event 
of Germany being at war, advocated the hampering of the 
Government of the enemy’s country by any means in their 


power. Amongst other things, he suggested originating 
quarrels between persons in authority, stirring up dissatis- 
faction with the Government amongst the populace, and so 
on; the exact wording of the passage is immaterial. 

Bearing this in mind, what are we to think of the 
numerous letters which have appeared in the home news- 
papers calling to account our Ministers, the recent quarrels 
between persons in high position, the criticism by certain 
journals of the policy of some of our leaders, and the recent 
disturbances in the House of Commons over such trifling 
subjects as whether the Cabinet should pool their salaries, 
etc. ? 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
AUSTRALIAN. 


THE FUTURE OF THE WOUNDED. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Gray Rigg, Lilliput, Dorset. 

Sir,—I am glad to see so many preparations to help 
our wounded in after-life. The great part must be to teach 
them what they can do, and so help them to the dignity 
of some self-support. 

We may trust that never again will England let those 
who have suffered for her remain unhelped; and we must all 
determine that—other things being equal—no man of eligible 
age who has not fought for his country shall have a chance 
against one who has. 

We can rest assured that the railways wiil do all they can, 
but we must begin to think of the thousands who will be 
incapable of any manual labour. We may trust that many 
will be capable of postmen’s work ; and what an opportunity 
to use thousands as masters of board schools! We waste 
many millions a year on the worst education in the world, 
and here is just the work for disabled soldiers of sufficient 
education. Then may arrive the better day when the school- 
master is also a scoutmaster! 

Yours truly, 
H. Soames. 


THE USE OF SEARCHLIGHTS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Mid-Surrey Golf Club, Old Deer Park, 
Richmond, Surrey, 
17 August 1915. 

Sir,—We are living in darkness and gloom. Our street 
lights are out and our blinds drawn. The object is to hide 
London from enemy airships. Yet our searchlights, seen 
50 miles away, are only signal guides to the enemy. 
Nothing could be more effective, and, of course, Germans 
know exactly where our lights are stationed. 

Even with our lights there can be no doubt an airship 
going 50 miles an hour could traverse London, drop her 
bombs, and not even be seen. 

Do the experts really think otherwise? 

Yours truly, 
Tuos. S. Curson. 


RUSSIAN AND POLISH NAMES. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REview. 

Sir,—The transliteration of Russian and Polish names 
into English has been causing much confusion of speech of 
late. It is quite fitting to adopt the renamed ‘“‘ Petrograd ” 
instead of the fallacious and un-Russian “‘ St. Petersburg ”’; 
but it is hard to see what advantage there is in rejecting 
‘‘ Lemberg”? for ‘‘ Lwow”’ or “ Lyoff”’, as some of our 
over-zealous Russian partisans are attempting. Leo Tolstoy 
is the English equivalent of the Russian appellation, Lyof 
Tolstoy ; while the ex-President of the United States, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, is known in the Czar’s dominions as Feodor 
Roosevelt, a transformation which to the uninitiated seems 
somewhat grotesque. 

So, too, with Przemysl and Przasnysz: it is not necessary 
to reproduce these, to us, impossible place-names in their 
entirety in our own orthography, or to endeavour to, pro- 
nounce them as they are pronounced in Polish; let us rather 
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form English equivalents which will be recognisable in print 
and fall readily from the lips of the man in the street. Such 
a practice has already obtained in the case of the foreign 
Wien, Miinchen, Napoli, Firenze, Livorno, which in course 
of time developed into Vienna, Munich, Naples, Florence, 
and Leghorn. I notice the form Permysl has already been 
essayed by one of the morning papers. In view. however, 
of their peculiar inadaptability to English phonology—they 
are uttered, I understand, Pshemyssl and Pshasnysh— 
Premisal and Prasnish would seem to be good English for 
these two Polish place-names, which have been so much 
to the fore of late. The great Duke of Marlborough, as we 
all know, set a good example when he modified the name 
of his most famous victory from the Bavarian Blindheim to 
the English Blenheim: one that perhaps it might be well to 
follow in other instances than names of Polish and Hun- 
garian provenance. 
I am, Sir, ete., 
CaNONBURY. 


HERBS AND SAGES. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
8, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

S1r,—Mrs. Chesterman’s article on ‘“‘ Herbs and Sages ”’ 
(SarurDay Review, 17 July) was pleasant reading to one 
who, like myself, has dabbled in still-room work, collected 
pot-pourri and other recipes for years, haunts herbal 
chemists, and is fond of making ointments. But I regretted 
that Mrs. Chesterman, with the exception of Culpeper and 
Parkinson, confined herself entirely to Pliny, Aristotle, and 
Hippocrates. Where are my dearly-beloved herbalists— 
Gerarde the delightful, Salmon, Boyle, Turner, Robert 
Lovel, and the famous Sloane MS.? Why naught of 
Paracelsus, Albertus Magnus? 

It is fascinating to read of medicife and herbalism in 
ancient times. There are several good instances in 
Herodotus, especially where the great physician of Crotona 
is sent to the Persian court. Herodotus also relates how, 
at the dawn of medicine, the sick were taken on stretchers 
to the public market-places by their relations, so that all 
who passed could see them. Then it would happen that 
among those who went by, one would pause and say: *‘ My 
son had this affliction and we did thus and thus, and he 
was healed’. Through these comparisons and notes special 
efficacious cures became known for specific diseases and ills. 

No doubt the god Aiskalepsius, the deity of medicine, was 
originally a doctor of his people, and there may be another 
meaning to the story which Ovid tells in his ‘* Meta- 
morphoses ’’, how the god, in the form of a black serpent, 
once sailed to Rome and cured a plague which was raging 
there. Some say that Paéonius was another title of Aiska- 
lepsius; hence the peony derives its name, as Paéonius 
executed great cures with its root. 

There is no doubt that certain of the temples of Greece 
and Egypt were really hospitals in disguise, for the ancients 
realised the mighty value of religion coupled with science— 
a divine link modern man has broken, except in the East 
and in Catholicism which cherishes its Lourdes and its 
miraculous relics and shrines. The Rev. Mr. Cobb in his 
fine book ‘Spiritual Healing’? gives some interesting 
accounts of operations performed in the temples of Aiskalep- 
sius and Isis. Isis, indeed, in her inner mysteries was a 
mighty goddess, and I remember when I studied sym- 
bolism after poring over the mysticism of the Quabbalah, 
how struck I was by the Egyptian versions of the cross, 
the nefer, the ankh, the Dad, and the sistrum of Isis, all 
of which bear secret meanings relating to the laws of health 
and sex. It is not too much to say that if no single law of 
the Cross of Isis were violated, man would again attain 
divinity and the regeneration of the world be perfected. 

Herbalism and medicine run throughout the classics of 
antiquity. Moses and Orpheus both studied medicine in 
the colleges of Egypt. As a little old Virgil I have puts 
it, that great poet ‘‘ wrote like an excellent Scotch farmer ’’. 
Lemnius wrote ‘“‘ The Touchstone of Complexions”’, and 
even Ovid has a few good hints for ointments in his “‘ Art 
of Love’’. 


But to me the chief charmers are the herbals, still-room, 
commonplace, cookery and recipe books of the Middle Ages. 
That enterprising monarch Henry VIII. left us a diary of 
medicines ‘‘ devised’? by him and kept by Dr. Butt. Sir 
Hugh Plat wrote “‘ Delightes for Ladies to Adorne Their 
Persons’’. There are certain garden and nature books 
which have the charm of herbalism in them, such as “ My 
Kalendar of Country Delights ”, by Helen Milman. Many 
amusing quackeries and weird medicines are described in 
‘** Medieval Byways ”’, by L. F. Salzmann. I have a com- 
prehensive ‘‘ Book of Simples”’, reprinted from a volume 
found in the library of a distinguished Essex antiquary, 
which is packed with good things, from prescriptions made 
by “‘ Pope Sylvester Ye 2nd”’ to ‘“‘ Lady Ingram’s Cream ”’. 

Of course, many of the ingredients are now very expen- 
sive or unobtainable. For instance, the chief item in Queen 
Elizabeth’s complexion cream, lately met with, consists 
of ‘‘ powdered pearls”. Cleopatra was not in it with Queen 
Bess! Once when I made a certain incense from a little 
vellum-covered, hand-written recipe-book, dated ‘* 1798 in 
faded ink on the cover, which I picked up, I nearly floored a 
small local chemist by going in and demanding among other 
ingredients ‘‘ 6d. worth of ambergris ”’, of which up till then 
I had but read in Flaubert’s ‘‘ Salammbé”’. The*chemist 
informed me in a choked voice of awe that ambergris was 
sold at about £5 an ounce and that its essence was used in 
very expensive perfumes. Although I have since had my 
wishes gratified, and have had attar of roses, attar of jasmin 
and attar of amber brought to me from the East, I shall 
never forget the expression of that chemist. 

““The Grete Herball’’ of Peter Treveris is another 
interesting old work of its kind. 

Believe me, dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Recina Miriam BLocu. 


THE BOWMAN CASE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—The decision of the Court of Appeal in the Bowman 
will case lately, when stripped of its verbiage, means 
that a man may leave money for the promotion of Atheism, 
so long as the Atheism need not necessarily be promoted in 
an offensive way. From a legal standpoint the decision is 
somewhat of a surprise, as there is an overwhelming mass 
of old legal authority against it. Probably the change in the 
law was inevitable; but it would have been preferable that 
it should have been made by the Legislature rather than by 


the Courts. 
Yours, etc., 


Lex. 


SERVANTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
15 August 1915. 

S1r,—So much is being written at the present time against 
domestic servants as a class, that a word in their defence 
may not be out of place. 

My own experience, which I know is not unique, is that 
since the outbreak of war the self-denial, patriotism, kind- 
ness to Belgians, etc., has been no less among the servants 
than the rest of the household. 

When you find servants month after month giving up 
their one free day a week to work in a V.A.D., it seems 
somewhat unjust that mistresses alone are to take the 
credit of being patriotic. I do not mean to imply that 
domestic servants are an exception to the rest of humanity 
and are faultless, but where is the mistress who could lay 
claim to being perfect ? 

I do know that when servants are not treated as paid 
machines, who have only to minister to the comfort of their 
mistresses, but are shown human consideration, they re- 
spond_accordingly; and, if a mistress ever has any real 
affection for servants, she is repaid a hundredfold by their 


devotion. 
Yours faithfully, 
Farrpcay.”’ 
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A RIDICULOUS HORSE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REviEWw. 

Sir,—I am glad that such a well-known authority on 
horses as Mr. Walter Winans has criticised that burlesque of 
a horse which interferes with the natural beauties of Ken- 
sington Gardens. Was there not an artist in England who 
could have prevented Watts from perpetrating such a mon- 
strosity? Admittedly few artists are horse men, and prefer 
riding hobbies, which probably accounts for the few good 
portraits of horses; but why do they not get an under-groom 
to tell them something about horses. It is my fate to cross 
Kensington Gardens frequently, and to be annoyed by this 
awful blot on the landscape. Why should Londoners be 
made to study such a freak of the noble animal? 

Mr. Winans could have added much to his condemnation 
had he wished to, and what he said was absolutely correct. 
There is nothing but size to suggest force or energy. The 
hindquarters are sunk to suggest draught (but what has 
draught to do with a riding horse?), but energy is not 
depicted. The hindquarters are over-sunk, and definitely 
depict weakness, for the quarters only drop weakly, suggest- 
ing no “ gathering ”’ for energetic action, and are in no 
position to give a strong send-off : they merely suggest wealk- 
ness across the kidneys. If the horse is giving an enormous 
send-off, what can be more ridiculous than that off foreleg, 
which, if anything, is in a playful manner resisting the hind 
shove? Of the whole horse that foreleg seems to be the 
only sensible thing about the figure—it has the sense to 
know that the hind legs are exercising and can exercise no 
energy. The near fore also recognises the farce, for it is 
playfully dandling itself like a poodle that wants to shake 
hands. Then why put a pony head on such a lump of a 
horse? Worse still, why depict force with a small prick ear 
and a dished face? There is no character in a head of that 
sort; if not a Roman nose, at any rate there should be bold- 
ness, and there is not an ounce of it: it is merely frivolously 
inane. And why did the rider choose such an evidently 
grass-fed heavy-barrelled animal? The animal is out of 
balance from whatever aspect it is viewed. The forequarter 
and hindquarter have no more to do with one another than 
the North and South Poles. Instead of superfluous energy, 
there is only out-balanced gaiety, the horse evidently know- 
ing what a fool of a rider is on it. The only comparison 
one can draw with it is one of those fly-away hats which 
some women are wearing with the idea that it makes them 
look Continental. 

That rider upsets me. Mr. Winans has pointed out his 
impossible seat. It is only display. I ‘‘ showed off ’’ like that 
when I was five. I went on the “ Flying Horses ’’ at our 
village feast when I was four, and I hung like grim death 
to the brass pole by which my steed was suspended. At five 
I summoned up pluck to leave go of the pole and wanted to 
show everybody that I dare ride free. I put myself in just 
such a fool attitude as Watts moulded. But it wasn’t riding. 

And they have sent another of these abortions to South 
Africa. Cecil Rhodes’s spirit will never walk near it; it 
would be ashamed to be seen with it. 

Yours, etc., 
A Late SECRETARY OF THE DuBLIN Horse SHOW. 


THE MOUSEHUNT. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REview. 
B.E. Force, France, 
13 August 1915. 
Si1r,—With reference to the letter of W. Maxwell Prideaux 
in your issue of 7th inst., it may be of interest to your 
readers to know that in South Africa there is an animal 
very similar to the weasel, which is named in the Dutch 
taal ‘‘ Muishond 
English simply means ‘‘ Mouse Dog’’. I regret I cannot 
give you any information as to the actual derivation of the 
Dutch term, but the coincidence seemed to be worthy of 
comment. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. PEARCE 


The translation of this word into: 


REVIEWS. 
AN AUGUST VOLUNTARY. 


“The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil.” Translated by 
J. W. Mackail. Longmans. Qs. net. 


By Lucian THE Less. 


SCENE: An open space by a roadside. MELIBEUS, a 
Member of Parliament, released from West- 
minster: TityRus, a shepherd. 


MEvipe@us (addressing things in general, the speech- 
habit being strong upon him): Although I have the 
honour to represent an agricultural constituency, I 
must admit that I am more at home among city folks 
and urban activities. So it was not at random that 
I slipped a volume of pastorals into my pocket this 
morning. A very choice rendering of Virgil is Mr. 
Mackail’s, one that has handsomely deserved and won, 
for taste and refinement, its several re-issues. By 
steeping myself, on the journey down, in the contents 
of his book, I feel myself equipped to talk of crops 
and soils, of sheep and oxen. I am ready to meet the 
rural swains, my constituents, on their own level. 
Tityre, tu patulae. . . . but soft! Yonder is Tityrus 
in person. I’ll cope with him forthwith. . . . Good 
day, friend Tityrus! It is odd to see you, in this 
anxious time, still reclined ‘‘ under the covert of 
spreading beech ’’, as Mr. Mackail has it, with your 
slim pipe between your lips, source to-day of smoke, 
but erst of melody! Don’t you think those lazy legs 
of yours were better employed in taking you to the 
nearest recruiting-office? 

Tiryrus : Not so fast, Meliboeus ! 
Cotswold crook beside me? What do you suppose it 
means? ‘Twice each day, and Sundays too, do I visit 
the flocks in three several coombes, and with it draw 
to me whatever sheep meseems to droop or fail, minis- 
tering to the dumb beast with such country skill as I 
possess. Trust me, Meliboeus, he that follows such a 
calling needs to rest his weary hams occasionally. 

MELIBeUS (severely): Very like. But have you no 
inkling of a higher calling, Tityrus? What will you 
say to your grandchildren when they one day ask you, 
‘* Granddad, what did you do in the——”’ 

TityRus (interrupting): Spare me, O Melibceus, the 
poster! I shall have an answer ready, I assure you. 
Allow me in the meantime to inform you that my age 
is hastening to complete its eighth lustre—in other 
words, that I am close on forty—and that my wife 
Amaryllis has presented me with seven pledges of our 
wedded love. Now, Melibceus, has it occurred to you 
to ask yourself what my departure for the front will 
cost the country, and with what perpetual charge I 
should burden it, did I fall? Go to Menalcas, my 
friend, who is twenty and a bachelor and gapes, as 
gudgeon for flies, for my position—go and persuade 
him. Time enough to appeal to me when you have 
enrolled Menalcas and his fellows. 
if more are needed. 

Me.iseus: This from Tityrus the trusted! I 
looked for gratitude to the generous Senate which 
makes provision for Amaryllis and her brood ; instead, 
you chop logic with me over paltry pounds and pence ; 
you'll prate of economy, forsooth. What are we to 
expect from the masters if the hinds take so much 
upon themselves! Pray what would happen to the 
country if all men of nine-and-thirty thought as you? 
Come, Tityrus, be reasonable; lay aside your crook, 
and away with you to Woolchester. . 

Tityrus: Nay, Meliboeus, it is just because I am 
reasonable that I will do nothing of the sort. Look 
you, there be trades, of which mine is one, that the 
country cannot afford to entrust to ignoramuses and 
rapscallions. See you not that our soldiers need meat 
and clothing, and that in the ultimate resort my flock, 
and a thousand others like it, and herds too, are the 
source of these requirements? And if these our flocks 
be mishandled, neglected, squandered, where then will 
the soldier be? I dare swear, simple as you see me, 


| that I am serving my country in these valleys as 


(2nd Lieut., R.F.A.). | properly, in my degree, as my eldest lad is serving her 


Do you see this” 


Come to me then, 
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in Flanders. And so, Meliboeus, I commend you to 
Menalcas. For me, ’tis time for me to be about my 
second round. 

Me.isaus: Wait a bit, Tityrus. I have more to 
say. Menalcas is young and strong, I grant; nor 
lacks he brothers ; but the difficulty is—he doesn’t want 
to go! 

Trrvaus : Then let the Senate compel him. 

Me.ise@us: Forbear, audacious man; lay not thy 
rude and greasy touch upon the sacred principle of 
voluntary service. 

Tityrus: Voluntary, quotha! Why, the very word 
is blown upon. I grant that thousands upon thousands 
of our best and bravest answered the call right eagerly 
at first; but later how many have been cajoled, bullied, 
driven into service! Call you such men volunteers? 
Or call you such methods compatible with liberty? 
But enough of that. Pray you consider to what a 
plight your ‘‘ sacred principle’’ has already brought 
us. Have you not read of farms denuded of their 
labour, of crops rotting for want of men to lift them, 
of seed unsown, of herds neglected? Truly our Senate 
should have known how to temper the zeal of patriots 
by the discretion proper to itself ! 

Me.uiseus: You mean that of those who willingly 
offered themselves some should have been declined? 
But that is to interfere with the freedom of the indi- 
vidual ! 

Tityrus : O Melibceus, I perceive that you are what 
the learned call a doctrinaire. You hold that men 
were made for theories, whereas theories are made for 
men. And when facts do not square with your notions, 
you shut your eyes to them, you deny that they exist. 
But facts are not to be conjured so easily; it is their 
way to overwhelm at once the dreamer and the dream. 
This is no time for pedantry, for obstinate adherence 
to ancient battle-cries. If you don’t take care, 
Melibceus, you and those who think with you will sacri- 
fice the country for a fad! 

Me.iseus: Fellow! Do you presume to instruct 
me in my duty? Me, a Member of Parliament? 

Tiryrus : No offence, Melibceus, but that sort of talk 
won’t do. The time for it is passed. You cannot, in 
this matter of service, play the augur any longer. 
Your secrets are everybody’s property. Your vaunted 
system has done all it can. Its continuance, in our 
hour of need, stands condemned in the light of day and 
to the meanest intelligence. Why, the facts—where 
did I get the phrase?—are ‘‘ melancholy and notori- 
ous’’! You are driven to get back from the camps 
and from the front—alas, how many of them you can- 
not !—those skilled makers of munitions whom you 
ought never to have permitted to forsake their trades. 
And all this waste of material for want of a little 
government on the part of those whose business is—to 
govern ! 

ME.iBeus (angrily): This is seditious talk. I may 
not hear it. I still assert that you are of age and 
strength to volunteer. If your employer objects, he 
can appeai to the Referee. 

Tiryrus: He can, can he? Are we sunk so low? 
My ‘‘ individual freedom ’’ doesn’t count, apparently ! 
If that’s what you understand by liberty, give me com- 
pulsion. . . . But come, Meliboeus, don’t let us 
quarrel, for we are old acquaintances. You might 
share, this night at least, our evening meal. We have 
mellow apples and cheese in abundance ; Amaryllis will 
deck the board; and my neighbour, old A®gon, will 
contribute of his choicest chestnuts. 

ME.iseus (with asperity): No, thank you, Tityrus. 
You are too disputatious for me. I’ll hie me to 
Menalcas; he, at least, though he will not join the 
Army, has a proper respect for the liberty of the subject 
and for voluntary service ! 

(He goes off in dudgeon. Tityrus shakes his head 
sadly; then resumes his crook, and goes about his 
business.) 


IDEALISM, WAR, AND FINANCE. 


“The Political Economy of War.” By F. W. Hirst, 
Editor of “ The Economist.” DentandSons. 1915. 
5s. net. 

[RevieweD By WALTER SHAW | 


RITISH idealists may be classified under all the 
letters of the alphabet, like European submarines. 
Those who take rank under X.Y.Z. are the biggest and 
the most intrepid; while those under A.B.C.D.E. are 
experimental lights—‘‘ dim-twinklers’’, as Carlyle 
might have called them. Mr. F. W. Hirst is an 
idealist not fully developed; he belongs to the old, or 
experimental classes. In some respects he has had 
his day. But his work has points of merit and value. 
Its financial facts and figures possess permanent in- 
terest, and its financial advice will be helpful to dis- 
criminating readers. 

But Mr. Hirst, like every other political idealist, 
is whimsical and too adventurous. He wants to cut 
a dash in statesmanship, and he scampers through the 
world’s history, carrying with him a few fixed ideas 
that act as judge and jury. His first chapter has 
seventeen pages, yet he speaks of it in a title which 
might well unnerve a Spencerean: ‘‘ Human Society 
and War—the Philosophy of Military and Naval His- 
tory’’. And in seventeen pages! Are we to plant in 
flowerpots our oak-trees ? 

Even the first page shows that Mr. Hirst is not 
soldierly enough nor thoughtful enough to understand 
the evolution of society in its relation to man’s inherent 
belligerency. He says: ‘‘ In the infancy of civilisation 
men were governed by physical strength and brute, 
force. The stronger got what he wanted, and the 
weaker went to the wall’’. This old mistake was 
corrected by Charles Darwin. Man’s earliest lesson 
in his strife against Nature and against savage animals 
was to distrust his physical strength and to use craft 
and cunning. It was the primitive man of genius— 
the inventor of traps and tools and weapons—that 
saved the human race and enabled the cleverer tribes 
to supplant their inferior rivals. Physical strength is 
a slave until it is set free by intelligence. 

Mr. Hirst’s ‘‘ philosophy ”’ is too wayward. In four 
lines on page 1 it takes a peep at Greece and Rome, 
and says nothing that touches the most perplexing 
questions in the relationships of society and strife. 
** The downfall of the Roman Empire was followed by 
centuries of insecurity’, says Mr. Hirst, who forgets 
to add that the downfall of Rome was heralded by 
nearly three centuries of peace, and that it was con- 
summated by rough tribesmen who could fight. If Mr. 
Hirst had kept this fact conspicuously before his mind 
he would not have been in a hurry to show in his work 
a tendency towards pacifism. To be prepared for war 
is a necessary discipline for ageing nations. 

As early as page 2 Mr. Hirst says that the instinctive 
method of settling a private quarrel by fighting was a 
curse. He prefers ‘‘ Old Father Antic the Law ’’ whose 
experses are vast and whose verdicts are incalculable. 
Well, chivalry at times pleads for a whip, and a duel 
would be more acceptable to many a wronged man 
than is a profusely advertised divorce case. That 
society has been improved in all respects by the dis- 
appearance of whipping and of duelling is a contro- 
versial question. A great many base acts poison daily 
life mainly because their doers are not responsible to 
a swifter and less expensive punishment than that 
which the dawdling law administers at a huge cost. 
Human society, in its relation to war and to feud and 
strife, is more complex in moral issues and interests 
than Mr. Hirst perceives. 

He says, for instance: ‘‘ The part played by the 
commercial instinct in subduing private combats and 
curbing public wars is not always realised’. Now 
the commercial instinct, so called, is our primitive 
friend the strife of barter, the passion for bargaining ; 
and students of its unending history know that it has 
never been a gentle, generous, philanthropic motive- 
power. Always it has made war for its own ends in 


accordance with the customs of a given age and 
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people. To-day its customs are so quarrelsome that 
economists and pacifists ought to be horrified. In 
fact, when Mr. Hirst admires the commercial instinct 
as a subduer of private combats he forgets the merci- 
less routine of modern finance, the pugnacity of trade 
competition, the sinister and tragic ‘‘ hives of in- 
dustry ’’, and the combativeness of trusts and strikes 
and tariffs. 

Generosity is very common among good fighting 
men and soldiers and sailors, but it is a friend to 
bankruptcy during the office hours of business, as 
idealists find when they begin to earn money. Also 
there is much to be learnt from another fact: that 
fighting men as a rule have less aptitude for business 
than Quakers and other idealists. To be trained 
to face death without fear is often among civilised 
peoples a kinder education than the business routine 
which enables men to avoid debt and to earn wealth. 
A fine British soldier, for instance, whatever his rank 
may be, is generous and chivalrous. He would not 
plunge a failing man into bankruptcy. A commercial 
people unchastened by soldierly virtues becomes piti- 
lessly financial, as students of the U.S.A. have pointed 
out. 

Mr. Hirst talks about the philosophy of military 
and naval history, but fails to add it to his economics. 
He is far off from the emotions which govern the 
fighting gifts of mankind: and govern them differently 
in every nation. Very often he is indiscreet, as when 
he chatters in formulated phrases about the lesser 
activities of the fighting gifts, also of ‘‘ productive 
expenditure ’’’. Here is an example (p. 312-13) :— 

‘* The difference between productive and unproduc- 
tive expenditure is not seen at the moment. While 
the expenditure goes on, the effect upon the labour 
market is very much the same. Thus, much the same 
amount of labour and wages and salaries may be spent 
on a two-million Dreadnought as upon the building of 
twenty merchant vessels costing £100,000 apiece. 
But the merchant fleet, after it is once built, will, if 
judiciously employed and financed, earn dividends and 
will also yield a sinking fund sufficient to rebuild it in 
the course, perhaps, of twenty years. The Dread- 
nought, on the other hand, is a burden on the taxes, 
costing probably at least £200,000 a year to main- 
tain, until when it is scrapped after twenty years it 
fetches only a few thousand pounds. War expendi- 
ture is like armament expenditure, but more so. From 
an economic point of view, it is not merely waste, but 
destructive waste, whatever moral or political benefits 
it may elicit.” 

To review this quotation fully would be nothing less 
than to attempt a compendium of life and duty in all 
their details. But let us note just a few points. 

Mr. Hirst displays his old borrowed doctrines at the 
very moment when his country is protected from serf- 
dom by her Navy and Army. He wrote them down, 
and passed them through the Press, without being 
humbled by the circumstance that he worked at his 
ease, aloof from current events, just because Dread- 
noughts and other ‘‘ destructive waste,’’ so called, 
have saved him from German cruelty and German 
discipline. If it is ‘* destructive waste ’’ thus to insure 
against invasion the life of Mr. Hirst and the lives and 
fortunes of all his countryfolk, then expenditure on 
other forms of life insurance and on insurance against 
fires and accidents must be destructive waste also, and 
its annual cost to the British Isles during times of 
‘* peace ’’ must be at least equal to the expenditure on 
defensive armaments. Every ship in Mr. Hirst’s fleet 
of merchantmen would be insured by its owners and 
also by the cost of a protecting Navy: and as for its 
profits and its sinking fund, whence do they come? 
In part from a safety won and maintained by the 
armaments which Mr. Hirst disparages, and in part 
from the merchandise. 

If armed warfare were a new thing, if it had not 


accompanied men throughout their history, then Mr. 
Hirst, without any risk of doing harm to public 
opinion, could say what he pleased about Dread- 
noughts, because armaments then would be nothing | 
more than luxurious novelties ; they would not be what | 


_ they are, what they have ever been, and what in the 


future they will be—namely, ancestral necessaries 
governed by an unbroken evolution. If Mr. Hirst, 
shutting his eyes to the teaching of all history, past 
and present, likes to believe that armaments are 
“* destructive waste ’’, let him keep his delusion secret. 
For about a century this delusion has dominated our 
political economy, withholding the people from adequate 
military preparation, and culminating at last in the 
present conflict. Germany struck because the nations 
that cooed about peace were all unready for her long- 
threatened aggression. Again and again our Navy 
was tampered with by idiotic dreamers ; and again and 
again she was rescued from them by agitation. But 
for this, Mr. Hirst would feel at this moment the 
inquisition of German methods. As a pensioner of the 
Navy he has no right at all to say a word against 
armaments, the necessary guardians of society. 

How ingenuous is the mind of Mr. Hirst. After a 
year of war he dares to misunderstand why the Balance 
of Power must be maintained in Europe, -unless the 
armed force of aggressive Might is to overwhelm the 
moral force of ill-protected Right. Not for a long 
time will our country know the full consequences of 
her obstinately foolish dislike of adequate military pre- 
parations. For several generations she has preferred 
the political economy of mere tradesmen to the protec- 
tive foresight of thorough statesmanship. 

What has Mr. Hirst to say about Belgium? There 
are four references to the devastation of Belgium, but 
Mr. Hirst’s index gives only three. In all these the 
tradesman again is conspicuous. Page 309: ‘‘ The 
requisitions and indemnities exacted from Belgium and 
Northern France may be set against the Russian 
devastation of East Prussia’’. Page 301: ‘‘ A shrewd 
neutral observer, in whose judgment and power of 
observation I place great reliance, has assured me that 
an expenditure of less than 50 millions would probably 
restore all the damage done to houses, farms, factories, 
railways, and other productive property in that 
country ’’—i.e., Belgium. Pages 123-4: ‘“When a 
country has been devastated, as Poland, Serbia, Bel- 
gium, and East Prussia have been devastated, an effort 
will undoubtedly be made, after the war, by public and 
private credit to restore with all possible speed such 
primary necessities as railways and railway equipment, 
farms, cottages, factories, and the like’’. As for the 
fourth reference (pp. 285-6), it refers to the American 
and British charities, which have rescued Belgium from 
‘* absolute famine 

Is it only the material losses of Belgium that the 
political economy of true statesmanship has to con- 
sider? And is there anything more needful than a 
compulsory education for idealists ? 


STORIES FOR SIMPLE PEOPLE. 


“Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories.” By M. Gaster. 
Sidgwick and Jackson (for the Folk-lore Society). 
10s. 6d. net. 

ERE is a book which bears all the signs of being 
worth long study, yet one is likely to devour 

it in a very few hours. Dr. Gaster, in his introduc- 
tion, submits these Rumanian tales to careful examina- 
tion; for some, he says, are fairy-tales, others are 
legends of the Creation, whilst others, still, contain 
traces of the heretical teachings of the Bogomils and 
the Maniches. To the student all this is vastly in- 
teresting, and even the ordinary reader may at times 
fall into speculation as to the origin and meaning of 
the stories which entrance him; but, as a rule, one is 
content to yield to their fascination with a purely 
childish pleasure. Perhaps, too, one is in the right in 
giving way to this inclination. These tales do take us 
back towards the youth of the world. However they 
may have come into being, they display a simplicity of 
imagination which it is good to enjoy. It is true that 
some of them contain heretical teaching, acceptance of 
which would quite possibly involve the ‘‘ twenty-nine 
distinct damnations’’ plotted for poor Brother 
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Lawrence, yet, if we strip ourselves of theological 
knowledge, we shall find each and all of them good- 
natured, or, at least, of a touching candour. 

Particularly agreeable are those in which we read of 
the dealings between birds and beasts on the one 
hand, and God and His saints on the other. If you had 
never learnt about Arius and the Councils of the 
Church, you would probably see no harm in any of 
them. They suggest the natural religion of a peasantry 
to which all is wonderful, but nothing supernatural. 
The holy saints, one notices, are represented as power- 
ful lords and great ladies, who have somewhat haughty 
manners, and whose favour it is well to win. St. 
Peter, for instance, had a stable ‘‘ full of beautiful 
horses’’, and ranges the forest with his pack of dogs, 
which are wolves. He curses the cuckoo for theft, 
and blesses the glow-worm for services rendered. 
St. Mary herself is not always gentle, for, though her 
gratitude is something on which one can rely, there 
is danger in crossing her path. There is, for example, 
the story which tells of the offence of the spider and 
the mouse. When the Lady Mary was returning from 
the Crucifixion, it is said, all living things wept with 
her, even the flowers and grasses bending low, save 
only these two creatures. But spider and mouse 
mocked her, and the one spun a rope with which to 
hang her, and the other dug a hole into which she 
should fall, and on them, therefore, fell her curses, 
the proof of which is plain to this day; for does not 
the spider still hang and the mouse yet fear to leave 
his burrow, and are not both of them unclean? 

Evidence, however, of really kindly feeling appears 
in certain curious stories of the relations between God 
and the Devil, who are in them represented as brothers. 
Doubtless these were spread by Manichzan mission- 
aries, with purpose to undermine authority, but in the 
character of a primitive race there must have been 
something ready to receive them. The Devil, of course, 
is spoken of as rogue and scoundrel, but God is a good 
brother, always willing to do His best for him, until at 
last an hour comes when it appears conclusively that 
nothing can be done with the villain. ‘‘ He thought 
that perhaps after some time the Devil might become 
better behaved. . . . He waited a very long time to 
see him quiet down and become more satisfied.’’ 
Admirably has Dr. Gaster preserved the simplicity of 
phrase. The legend appeals to the common stock of 
experience, and to all who have known a family in 
which there has been a “‘ black-sheep’’, constantly 
forgiven and helped out of the difficulties he has 
created, yet finally branded as incorrigible. It may be 
the worst heresy, but it is certainly not unpleasant, 
and it is only one of the many tales that make this 
book so attractive and refreshing. The stories are the 
naive answers to the questioning of minds newly waked 
to wonder. They give the reason of the nightingale’s 
colour, the plover’s solitude, the worm in the apple, 
the mosquito in the well. They tell why the frog 
shrivels up at death and why the cat sits on the door- 
step in the sun. They tell all the things that a child 
would know, and that men and women, who were 
children once, have demanded of wisdom. 


A FRIEND OF AMERICA. 


“ America and Her Problems.” By Paul H. B. D’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
HIS book abounds with information about Ameri- 
can life and thought; and it is written in a 
sympathetic, one might almost say a flattering vein. 
This is rather rare in foreign writers on America. 
Their prejudices generally lead them to the other ex- 
treme in treating of American politics, Imperial or muni- 
cipal, the religious vagaries, the intense commercial 
and manufacturing competition, and the social phe- 
nomena. Most of them write of America in the style 
of Dickens rather than in the philosophical and appre- 
ciative strain of Tocqueville or Bryce. M. de Con- 
stant’s relations with America have been both long 
and close. He married an American wife, he has fre- 
quently visited and lived in America, and has known 


and seen America’s most important persons and places, 
and addressed in English most kinds of American 
audiences. He has a mission, and has devoted him- 
self to it for years, to proclaim certain idealist views, 
which he has wisely qualified since war broke out, as 
to the organisation and co-operation of the nations in 
common objects for the benefit of all. He sees in 
America the people and the country destined to realise 
these views practically. Americans may therefore 
well feel that M. de Constant has here paid them too 
much honour. 

Less insubstantial is the part given to America in 
education, secondary and university, the relations of the 
sexes and Woman’s Suffrage, the welfare of children 
as the most important element in a nation’s life, and 
the health and beauty of towns and cities—topics or 
problems which M. de Constant discusses in this book. 
These are the problems with which America really is 
deeply concerned; the live questions which appeal to 
all classes of the nation irrespective of party politics. 
Political and constitutional, or municipal affairs, hardly 
exist for M. de Constant, at least in this book; we 
hear nothing of the plots and the quarrels of capital and 
labour. These are the topics that other writers select 
when they wish to dwell on the less pleasant features 
of American life; common evils, indeed, in the lives 
of other nations, too, but which have been frequently 
alleged by Socialist or other schools of politics 
or economics to be more strongly accentuated in 
America than elsewhere. The effect is that we have 
here an America that shows us surprising features. 
M. de Constant’s book abounds in the novel and un- 
expected. His descriptions of university life and edu- 
cation, of the sports of young men and women, of the 
games of children, and the philanthropy of wealthy men 
and women read like an idyll of an Arcadian society. 
The Americans, he exclaims, are the true Greeks, 
physically and mentally. If it were not for indirectly 
hearing of charity to the less fortunate, we should 
construct from this book an America in our imagina- 
tion which would omit whatever is ugly and wretched. 
M. de Constant’s description of American production 
and the transport system is a pean to American genius. 
This, too, it seems has principally an ethical and 
sociological significance. Through improvement of 
transport by sea, river, canal, and railway the problem 
of cosmopolitan communication and _ international 
services is to be solved, and thereby will be secured the 
great object of the future—the utmost possible reduc- 
tion of Nature’s limitless wealth to the service of all 
human improvement, knowledge, and happiness. 

This book was written during several years ending 
with 1913, and originally in French; for M. de Con- 
stant’s patriotism places all his lessons from America 
at the disposition and for the benefit of his country- 
men. To the American edition, however, some parts 
have been added since the war. M. de Constant is a 
dreamer and a theorist, but he is also a patriotic 
Frenchman, and it is the American attitude towards 
the war which introduces the one anxious note into 
his admiration for America. In the chapters before 
the war we see M. de Constant exhorting America to 
refrain from all occasions of wars or warlike pretex's, 
and to hold herself from all European complications 
in an attitude of strict neutrality. To hold up this 
standard of abstention from war was America’s mis- 
sion. M. de Constant’s praise of America was that 
she was organising her society for peace. The 
assumption of her best men and the most influential 
of her people was that the idea of war must be prac- 
tically ignored and put in the background as a most 
improbable contingency. With an inconsistency that 
is to his credit M. de Constant since the war began 
has not been able to hold to these ideas. The neu- 
trality of America perplexes M. de Constant. He is 
no longer able to maintain that aloofness from Euro- 
pean strife is at once America’s privilege and duty. He 
now asks whether the Americans are not falling short 
of what might reasonably be expected of them as the 
one great neutral nation. He puts it that no one 
would suggest that America should take up arms, 
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but that it was the duty of the American Government 
to make an indignant protest against the violation of 
Belgian neutrality and of the Hague Conventions, 
signed by its representatives. ‘‘ Its persistent silence 
has been’”’, he says, ‘‘ an immense disappointment for 
its friends, and, I believe, a great mistake ; if it will not 
play its part as a defender of treaty obligations during 
the war, what authority will it have to advise the nego- 
tiation of other treaties after the war? It will not be 
listened to. So far from making peace easier the 
United States Government will have contributed to dis- 
crediting it and making it impossible ’’ 


NOVELS. 


“The Jealous Goddess.’ By Madge Mears. Lane. 6s. 


HIS is a novel of considerable promise by a 
writer whose name is new to us. If, as we 
imagine, it is a first novel, Miss Mears is to be con- 
gratulated upon a good piece of work. She is a 
thoughtful and sympathetic writer with considerable 
powers of expression, and, although there are many 
crudities and roughnesses in execution, her novel 
leaves an impression of sincerity. Art is the jealous 
goddess who demands of her votaries the sacrifice of 
every other interest and ambition. The hero and 
heroine of the book are two young people both devoted 
to art, the girl a painter, the boy a would-be author 
and playwright. Both are hampered in their home 
life, and have to snatch short hours from hideous 
drudgery to give to their art. To escape the bondage 
of home they marry, only to find themselves in fresh 
toils. The girl, who wants only to paint, finds her- 
self about to be an unwilling mother and sinks lower 
and lower in the slough of despondency, while the 
boy, though sympathising with his girl-wife, goes 
ahead with his work and finds distraction outside. 
Disaster follows. And then gradually it dawns on 
them both that they have been asking too much of 
life. And so they take up the threads again, resolved 
to follow the hard and strong path and with unremit- 
ting toil to worship at Art’s shrine. With no wonder- 
ful dreams of future glory they deliberately choose 
the artist’s life, and for reward are content with those 
intermittent gleams of delight which come from work 
well done, which are in truth the only reward in which 
the true artist ever finds consolation for all he sacri- 
fices by the way. The book is a strong protest against 
the idea that marriage and maternity are the chief 
and only aims of women. If things were equal 
between men and women, would women ever want 
to marry? That is the question. ‘‘I don’t know 
anything much about it ’’, says one of the characters. 
**T don’t much think we shall ever know the truth 
until they cease to be dependent upon us for their 
bread and butter.”’ 

It must not be supposed from this that Miss Mears 
is a conventional feminist. She is not. But she has 
thought—and thought to some purpose—on the prob- 
lems of the relations of the sexes. 


“The Barbarians.” By James Blyth. Long. 6s. 

Mr. James Blyth has a certain vivacity that makes 
us almost forgive his vulgarity. 

**T expect that Woman will be the last thing civil- 
ised by Man’”’, wrote George Meredith. It is this 
passage which Mr. Blyth, with, we are sure, no sense 
of incongruity, takes as the text of his tale. It is 
quite certain that Meredith would have been amazed 

’ the interpretation which has been put upon his 
words. For the women in Mr. Blyth’s story are not 
so much uncivilised. They would be more rightly 
described as unnatural. They have no redeeming 
primitive virtues, or, for the matter of that, vices. 
They are a combination of arrogance and artificiality. 
Mr. Blyth makes great drafts on our credulity in asking 
us to believe that two nice men could have been imposed 
upon by two such harpies. Nor are we prepared to 


believe that men who have hitherto led clean, blameless 
lives could be brought, in a few short months, the one 


to forgery, the other to the point of murder, on account 
of the extravagance of their wives. But Mr. Blyth’s 
public is unlikely to be disturbed by such details. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“Battle Songs for the Irish by Stephen Gwynn 
and T. M. Kettle. Maunsel. 

This collection of “ Battle sae ja the Irish Brigades ”’ con- 
tains both new and old matter, and is an interesting memorial 
of Ireland’s part in the world-wide war. The task undertaken 
by the editors was no easy one, and it was certainly not lightened 
by the fact that the booklet they were preparing was very 
small, although only lack of space could excuse the omission of 
such a lyric gem as Arthur Geoghegan’s “ After Aughrim ”. 
Beyond a doubt the finest thing in the collection is “ Fontenoy ”, 
by the late Miss Lawless. This poem deserves to be far more 
widely known than it is at present, for its tragic intensity is 
hard to match in either English or Irish poetry of its kind. 
Here, too, are to be found verses by Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
Bartholomew Dowling, and Joseph Clarke, whilst Thomas 
Davis is represented by “‘ The Battle Eve of the Brigade ”—the 
best thing he ever wrote—and by “ Clare’s Dragoons ”—a piece 
of doggerel with little to recommend it. Mr. Gwynn has himself 
made some contributions, full of genuine emotion and vigour. 
He is a writer with a true sense of poetry, and even in the battle 
song he can find the craft and leisure to be delicate. Professor 
Kettle’s verses are more journalistic and polemical in tone, 
though one must certainly admit the skill with which he has 
parodied Mr. Kipling’s ““ Tommy ” under the name of “ Paddy ”. 


“The Germans and Africa.’”” By Evans Lewin. Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is an admirable history of German policies and adven- 
tures in Africa. Mr. Lewin is introduced to those who do not 
know the able librarian of the Colonial Institute in a preface by 
Lord Grey. Certainly no one was better qualified to write this 
particular history. Mr. Lewin’s book presents the origin, 
growth, and result of the aspiration of Germany to overstep her 
European frontiers. Africa was the most open land for pos- 
session and dispossession when the colonial movement first 
started. It is a fascinating study in contrasts to note how the 
organised, far-seeing, secret plans and determination of Bismarck 
were frequently foiled by the individual adventures of British 
pioneers. The German side is an amazing record of statecraft. 
The German Government looked coldly upon the German 
Colonial Party, and affected to discountenance the threefold 
conception of Friedel—maritime commerce, ships of war, 
colonies. But this was diplomacy. The real founder of Ger- 
many’s colonial and maritime policy was always Bismarck, who 
nearly barred the way between Egypt and South Africa, and 
may even have dreamed, as the Kaiser lately dreamed, of South 
Africa as a German reversion. Mr. Lewin puts the whole 
story of German colonising in perspective, and leaves his readers 
with sure grounds for calculating the future. He also makes it 
quite clear that the German aspiration after colonies is by no 
means supported by any really civilising power. The German 
idea of a colony is Carthaginian and not Roman. Colonies for 
the German “ colonist ” are regions to be exploited solely in the 
mercantile interests of the central Government. 


“ An Interpretation of the Russian People.’? By Leo Wiener. McBride, 
Nast. 7s. 6d. net. 

The only fault to be found with Professor Wiener’s admirable 
“Interpretation of the Russian People” is its tendency to 
undue modesty. Despite many years spent in a land where 
self-confidence is the rule of life, the author has not quite shaken 
himself free from a certain diffidence characteristic of his com- 
patriots in general. At the same time, the general tendency of 
his book is hopeful. He himself sees that the Russians have too 
long cried down their civilisation and capabilities. It might 
almost be said that Turgenev spent his whole life and genius in 
traducing his people, and it cannot, therefore, be wondered that 


some foreign writers, such as Dr. Dillon, an observer of contem- . 


porary manners and politics, and an historian like Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher should have taken up the cry. Professor Wiener’s 
defence is a little too timid for our liking, but it will serve for the 
present. He despairs neither of the peasantry nor of the 
intellectual aristocracy, and his main grievance against the 
bureaucrats is that they have been too ready to adopt a Teutonic 
policy in the past. His sense of history is remarkable, and he is 
one of the few who seem to have discovered that the German 
danger is no new thing, and dates from an age hefore men had 
heard of the House of Hohenzollern. Apt, indeed, is his quota- 
tion from Czsar on Germanic notions of justice as they appeared 
nearly two thousand years ago: “ Robbery [to them] has 
nothing infamous in it, when committed without the territories 
of the State to which they belong: they even pretend that it 
serves to exercise their youth and prevent the growth of sloth.” 
After all, the much-discussed Bernhardi tells but an old tale. 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


‘‘would be one which based life” 
“‘assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“‘bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘‘case of Mutual Associations, some” 
“* periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
“incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“ the right to participate in Surplus.” 


Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,080 
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1837. 
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Near Liverpool. 
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sea. Good professional education, with leaving Exhibitions to 


the Universities. Cadet Corps. Entrance Scholarships in 
September. For prospectus apply H. CRADOCK-WaATSON, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


FIRE RISK.—TxHE Leapinc INsuRANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 

OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF PoLiciEs. INVENTORIES OF 

ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 

SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQuaRE, W. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, ac the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For particulars address the —— 


GRESHAM E ASSURANCE 


LIMIT 
ST. MILDRED'S "HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C, 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


COUNTY peneieune Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident and Disease, 


Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 


50 REGENT ST.,W Motor Car and Lift, 


AND Burglary and Theft, 
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LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
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ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB "' Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
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R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company General 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 
day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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Hon. Vice- Presidente 5 0 O| Associates, with 
Members oe 1 1 0] and Journal... 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorfal Paste is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptiems of Asseeiates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents wwe 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Eleventh Thousand. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 


By F.'S. OLIVER. 8vo, 6s. net. 


OUTLOOK.—* Tie literature of the war has been temarkable—as 
remarkable, in its way, as the war itself—and more than one volume 
which has issued from the Press in the past eight or nine months has 
been a real contribution to knowledge and to thought. None will hold 
a higher place than that for which Mr. Oliver has made himself 
responsible. . . His reputation for grip of essentials and for 
vigour in Presenting his views on great questions will be advanced at 
a bound by his new book.”’ 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 


GERMANIA CONTRA 
MUNDUM. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. §8vo, sewed, 3d. : 
(Monday. 


THE NEUTRALITY OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN RELA- 
TION TO THE BRITISH 
AND GERMAN EMPIRES. 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Se.D., LL.D., P.B.A., 
Author of ‘‘ A Project of Empire.’’ 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE 


EIGHTH EDITION 
By 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 
Price 7/6 Net. 


The above work claims to be the only beok which has 
frankly faced financial history as regards its bearing on 
disputes between Labour and Capital since the publi- 
cation of Sir Archibald Alison's HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Many who were served before the War must 
now of necessity serve themselves. Learn 
how to do this by reading 


| FIRST AID to the SERVANTLESS 
By LADY FRAZER. 


Cr. 8vo, with illustrations, cloth, 2s. net. 
Postage, 4d. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., and from al! Booksellers 


Exercutors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS SELLING 
Works OF ART, FaMILy JEWELS, OLD SILVER, FURNITURE, 
PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CutNa, Corns, Booxs, OLD 
Lace, Furs, Musicat Instruments, Guns, TRADE 
STOCKS.AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for public sale. 


Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the country are 
held as required. iid 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. kaitea bys. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.R.S. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net each. 
Also LIBRARY EDITION. In Ten Volumes. 


Vol. 1.—Protozoa; Porifera 
Vol. I11.—Molliuses and Brachiopods. V: 

S, Part Il. 
Vol. X mma 


Half Morocco. Gilt tops. 


and Ctenophora; Vol. I. Rotifers and Po 
1. IV.—Crustacea and Arachnids. 
Vol. ViLHemichordata : Ascidians and Amphioxus: m 


In sets only. Medium 8vo. £8 8s. net. 


Oa 
Insects, Part I. Vol. VL.— 
ena Reptiles. Vol. IX.—Birds, 


Vol. 


*." A Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


THE GARDEN. 


GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT. By Mrs. C. W. Earrzs 
and ETHEL CASE. 1s. net. (New Shilling Library. 


A FIRST BOOK OF SCHOOL GARDENING. By ALEX. 
LOGAN. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. (First Books of Science. 


CIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCHOOL GARDENING. 
By ALEXANDER LOGAN. With 1oz Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE PRACTICAL FLOWER GARDEN. By HeEtena RuTHER- 
FURD ELY. With Coloured and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

OHILDREN’S GARDENS. the Hon. Mrs. Evetyn 

(Alicia Amherst). With about 40 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. A. Foster-MELtiar, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS 
and ‘HERBERT EB. MOLYNEUX. With 62 Illustrations of Specimen Roses, 
@e. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
Bdition. Extra crown 8vo, white buckram, es, 8s. 6d. ni Ordin: 
Bdition, 6s. Also 8vo, 7d. net. With by SIMON 

HARMON VEDD: Extra crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


THE E SOLITARY SUMMER. By the paren ae “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.” Illustrated Edition. Extra crown 8vo, white buckram, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. Also pott 8vo, 74. net. 


THE ODD FARMHOUSE. By the Opp Farmwirs. 
Impression, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. By AntHony 
Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by Eric Parxer. 
wn Svo, 


Second 


Illus- 


Warpt Fow er, M.A. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Wanse Fow er, M.A. 
MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warve Fow er, M.A. 
Llustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
With Illustrations by Bryan Hoox. Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
38. 64. Prize Editions, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof. 


trated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. 
STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. By W. Warvz 
L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE EARLY NATURALISTS: their Lives and Work (1530-— 


1789). By L.C. MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo, ros. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY, with Directions for Practical 
Work (Invertebrates). By ROSALIE LULHAM, B.Sc. With Illustrations. 
rown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE HUMBLE BEE, its Life History and how to domes- 
} ag it, x Descriptions of all British Species of Bombus and Psithyrus. 
F. W. L SLADEN, Fellow of the Entomological Society of London. 
RBS with Photographs and Drawings by the Author, and Five Coloured 
Plates photographed direct from Nature. 8vo, ros, net. 
INSEOT LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J. H. FaBre. 
py 2 a Preface by DAVID SHARP, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 


LIVE AND HER CHILD 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. Brap.ey. 


Glimpses of Animal Life from | 


the Ameeba to the Insects. By SRAnetLA B. BUCKLEY. With upwards | 


of 100 Illustrat Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned 
Family. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SCENERY OF ENGLAND, THE CAUSES 
WHICH IT IS DUE. By the late Right Hon, LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Illustrations, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI SELBO 
By GILBERT WHITE, with Notes by FRANK BUCKLAND, a ——— 
on ee by LORD SELBORNE, and New Letters. Illustrated. 
8vo, $3. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Girsert Wuirtz. 
8vo. 33. 6d. net. Library of English Classics. 


OURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Franx BuckLanp, 
Popular Edition, with a few Illustrations, Each Series separately, in crown 8vo, 
s. 6d.; Prize Library, 2s. 6d., as follows: First Series RA 

ISHES, MONKEYS, &e. Second Seri SSIL! LS, 
WOLVES, CA AGLES DGEHOGS, EELS, HERRINGS, ‘WHALES. 
Third Serie WILD DUCKS, FISHING LIONS, "TIGERS, FOXES, 
POISES. Fourth Series—GIA MUMMI IES, MERMAIDS, WONDERFUL 
PEOPLE, SALMON, 

FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences 
and Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By Canon J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 
New Impression, with Portraits and Prefatory lemoir of the Author by 
Grorce A. MAcMILLAN. Extra crown 5s. 


Both the following Volumes contain much By ical information on .°¥ and 
Natural History. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. each; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


LKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, EXPLOITS OF TWO 
SCHOOLBOYS. By Canon ATKINSON. 


PLAY-HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS ; or, Further Experiences 
of Two Schoolboys. By Canon ATKINSON, 


BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 5s. net per vol. 
LONDON. By Mrs. E.T.Coox. Illustrated by HucH THomson 
and FREDERICK L, GRIGGS. 


MIDDLESEX. By Wa JERROLD. 
THOMSON. 


Ulustrated by Hucu 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxins. [Illustrated by 
“FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By CLement Suorter. Illustrated by 


FREDERICK L, GRIGGS. 
SURREY. By Eric PARKER. 
KENT. By WALTER JERROLD. 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. 

GRIGGS. 


BERKSHIRE. By James EpmMuND VINCENT. 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Herserr A. Evans. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


Illustrated by Hucu THomson, 
Illustrated by HucH THomson. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. 


Illustrated by 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By W. H. Hutron. With 
Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. 
HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Movurray Reap. Illustrated by 


ARTHUR B. CONNIR. 

DORSET. By Sir FrepEerick TREVES. 
PENNELL. 

SOMERSET. By Epwarp Hutton. 
ERICHSEN. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Arrtuur H. Norway. 
trated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 

WALES. By A. G. BRADLEY. 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


Illustrated by JosEPH 
Illustrated by NELLY 
Illus- 
Illustrated by 


Illustrated by JosEPH 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. By the Rev. ConyYBEARE. 
Illustrated by FRBDERICK L. GRIGGS. 

EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by Joseru PENNELL, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. By W. F. Rawwstey. Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. 
ERICHSEN. 


YORKSHIRE. By Artuur H. Norway. Illustrated by JosEPH 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


Illustrated by NELLY 


|THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Brapey. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 
THE BORDER. By AnpREw and JouN Lane. Illustrated by 


HUGH THOMSON. 
DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By StePpHEn Gwynn. 


by HUGH THOMSON. 
NORMANDY. By Rev. P. DearmeR. Illustrated by JosEPx 
“©,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 


PENNELL. 
MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
A LEISURELY TOUR IN ENGLAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 


tos. net. 


THE OHARM OF THE ROAD. England and Wales. 28 Full- 


Page Illustrations and Map. 8vo, ros. net. 
AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA. 
trated. 8vo, ros. net. 


UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo, 


ros. net. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. 


8vo, ros. net. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


Demy 8vo, ros. net. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) 
Iilustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1s. 6d. each. 
THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. By Prof. G. A. J. Cote. 


THE PAST AT OUR DOORS ; or, the Of ou in the New Around Us. 
By WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A. and Edi 


TILLERS OF THE GROUND. By ll I. Newsicin, D.Sc. 


THREADS IN THE WEB OF LIFE. By Marcarer and Prof. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


Illustrated 


Tllus- 


Demy 


With Illustrations. 
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